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FARMING, 





PROFESSIONAL 


ure at **Pomoland,” the Home of 


Jabez Fisher, Fitchburg. 


By the courtesy of the proprietor, the Wor- 
cester North Agricultural Society were invited 
to hold, on Friday last, a ‘‘field meeting,” or 
‘‘institute,” at the farm of Dr. Jabez Fisher of 
Fitchburg, for the purpose of discussing the 
‘t of ‘*Fruit Culture,” while surrounded 
No more fitting place 


aubje 
by living illustrations. 
could been conceived, nor a more suit- 


able teacher selected than the proprietor of 


have 


Pomoland” for giving instruction in fruit 
ulture to a company of farmers while walking 
the loaded trees and well tended vines 
Dr. 
Fisher one of the most desirable places to visit 
in all New England. 
Che 

larming, 


rive him almost constant employment and a 


among 


which have made the celebrated farm of 


Doctor believes in ‘*specialties” in 


and has selected three crops which 
yntinuous income through the whole year. 
The earliest crop to find a market is the cu- 

nber, grown under glass during the winter, 
when out door operations are pretty much at 


These are grown in beds or pots 


a standstill. 


in ordinary greenhouses heated artificially. 


rhe plants are trained to stakes or other sup- 
ports, and are kept under perfect control, 
each leaf and specimen of fruit being allowed 
ust the proper amount of room and sunlight, 
while the roots are fed as systematically as 
good farmers feed their domesticated animals. 
A record is kept of the product and character 
of the fruit of each bearing vine, and seed for 
future planting is grown from the two very best 


vines only, a male blossom from one plant be- 


ing crossed on two pistillate flowers of the 
othar—two cnenmbers furnishing all the seed 
required for one year’s crop. The variety 
chosen is the common ‘‘white spine,” which, 
on the whole, gives the best satisfaction to 

The houses will accommodate 
hills of two plants each, with 


one six foot stake to each plant; but from 


purchasers. 


ust 108 


this number as many as from 2000 to 6000 cu- 
The 
price received ranges from $5 per dozen down- 
ward, acc 


cumbers have been gathered in a season. 


ording to the season and the success 
ot competing erowers, the 
being the best, of course, when the greatest 


market always 


umber of growers fail of making a good 
crop, owing to inexperience or want of that 
which 


ue a word which Dr. Fisher would hardly 


knowledge without success is mere 


iimit into his vocabulary. From December 


to March there is a busy time in his cucum- 
ber houses, especially in January and Feb- 
ruary, when the fruit is doing its best, and 
when every individual blossom has to be im- 
pregnated by hand. This is done by simply 
bringing together the so-called barren and 
ertile blossoms, the barren or staminate flow- 
ers being rubbed gently against the pistil- 
late blossoms which immediately have their 
petals nipped so they may be distinguished 
from succeeding flowers, thus saving extra 
and needless work and The 


cumber crop just fills the gap between fall and 


confusion. cu- 
spring operations, and brings an income at a 
time when too many farmers are consuming in 
comparative idleness, the profits of the out 
door growing season. 

lhe other principal crops are pears and 
grapes, though apples in moderate quantity 
are grown in perfection. It is in the vine- 
yard, however, that Dr. Fisher has been able 


His 


Concord grapes as found in Boston market in 


to take the lead among fruit growers. 


October, are excelled by none, and equalled 
by few, and those few are grown by men who 
have to thank Dr. Fisher for their instruction. 
The method followed for the past twenty-five 
vears is substantially as fellows: First, a 


suitable situation is selected, one where the 
greatest benefit from the sun’s heat can be 
obtained, yet where the soil is heavy enough 
to produce the finest quality of fruit. ‘*Pomo- 
land” is peculiarly well adapted to the culture 
of this fruit, being situated comparatively 
high, but with other lands still higher, afford- 
sufficient from 

the 
hard freezing, several weeks after grapes in 
the valleys below would be destroyed. ‘The 
exposure is favorable, with just enough in- 
clination to receive the sun’s rays freely, but 
by heavy 
devoted to 


ing protection heavy cold 


winds, while it is secure from effects of 


without danger from washing 
showers. About 34 are 
this fruit, the rows all running north and 
south, so that the full benefit of the sun may 
be secured for warming up the soil between 
the vines in the fall when the crop is ripening. 
This is consideréd a very important matter, 
as by having the ground warmed by the di- 
rect rays of the sun during mid-day, the air of 
the vineyard is kept above the freezing point 
at night, much later in autumn than would 


acres 


otherwise be possible. 

The rows are eight feet apart, and the 
plants six feet in the rows, giving to each 
vine forty-eight square feet of soil. Two- 
inch square chestnut stakes, eight feet long, 
are used for supports, being driven 24 feet 
into the ground, and upon which are stretched 
four galvanized iron wires, size No. 15, to 
which the bearing wood and new canes are 
secured hy tying with cotton strings. These 
stakes last from four to twenty-five years, ac- 
cording to the quality of material. The best 
are from young trees, cut in August, and left 
with the leaves on till seasoned, and the bot- 
tom ends are well tarred before driving them 
into the ground. One cane six feet long pro- 
all the fruit that the vine is allowed to 
bear in one year, and another cane six feet 


duces 


long is at the same time being grown for pro- 
year’s fruit. But seven 
pounds of fruit are expected from each vine 
per year, and the bunches weigh from a 
pound or more downward, so the number may 
vary from s:x to four times that number; 
the average number being probably not far 
trom twelve to sixteen. At the end of the 
year all the old wood is removed to give place 
to the new canes for future bearing. 


ducing the next 


The soil is kept ferile, but not by the use 
of barn manure, as this would stimulate too 
strong a growth of wood at the expense of the 
fruit. Potash and bone have been used very 
largely and have given good results. The 
surface is kept mellow to the depth of an inch 
or two, by the use ofa fine toothed harrow 
with teeth slanting backward at an angle of 
forty degrees. The frame is of suitable width 
for passing freely between the rows, and is 
drawn by a horse. Deep cultivation is never 
allowed, and the roots are encouraged to keep 
near the surface where the soil is warm. 

The crop is harvested and marketed from 
the first to the last of October, or just after 
the rush of inferior and frosted fruit is over ; 
and the prices obtained are fully fifty per cent. 
above the ordinary market, solely on account 
of the excellent quality of the fruit, and the 
time and manner of putting it before the pub- 
lic. 

In the culture of pears the same careful at- 
tention is given that marks everything that is 
done here. ‘The fruit is thinnéd so that no 
tree shall carry more specimens than it can 
bring to the highest attainable perfection, in 
size, shape, and quality. 

The above is a mere hasty sketch of what 
may be seen as apart of the every day work 
carried on at ‘‘Pomoland” from year to year. 
In our next we will give a more detailed re- 
port of the special work and entertainment of 


the afternoon. 





DAIRY FARMING. 


Part IX. of Prof. Sheldon’s ‘‘Dairy Farm- 
ing” opens with a view of the inside of the 
Dairy Fair held in New York city last winter, 
where so many tons of butter, cheese and salt 
were piled up into immense pyramids, while 
surrounding them are arranged all the ma- 
chinery required for the manufacture of dairy 











goods, from the cow herself—stable and all— 
to the most highly finished dairy implements. 
Nine pages of this number are devoted to 
hay making, including a short notice of the 
new method of preserving green fodder in 
silos. In this connection, we quote a para- 
graph which will be of interest to those who 
may contemplate making any experiments in 
this direction, and which may more fully an- 
swer the inquiry of correspondents concern- 
ing the keeping qualities of ensilage after the 
pits are opened. The author says: ‘‘In using 
the ensilage, a portion is taken out of the pit 
each day tor the next day’s use; and however 
cold it may be when taken out, it becomes in 
twelve or fifteen hours’ time, quite warm with 
active fermentation. After twenty-four hours’ 
exposure to the air it will have passed the 
proper limit of fermentation, and will then 
rapidly spoil. While in the pit the fermenta- 
tion is very slow; exposure to the air stimu- 
lates it.” This is from the experience of 
those who have longest practiced this new 
method in Europe. 

A wood cut and description is also given of 
a machine for drying grass by artificial heat, 
an operation that would naturally attract the 
attention of farmers in a climate as damp as 
that of Great Britain, but would seldom be 
required under the scorching suns of ordinary 











New England skies. In some seasons, how- 


| ever, a machine that is capable of taking in 


green or wet grass atone end, and at the 
expiration of five minutes delivering it at the 
other in the shape of well dried hay, would 
find plenty of business on New England farms, 
provided the expense were not too great for 
the advantage gained. 

In this number the subject of milk is taken 
up and discussed in all its bearings upon 
dairy farming, its varying qualities as found 
in different breeds of cows, its various con- 
stituents, and the influences connected with 
its secretion in the mammilary glands. Part 
X. continues the subject of milk, and enters the 
wide field of cheese making, which is still un- 
finished in part XI. These numbers will be 
specially interesting and useful to the thou- 
the business of 


cheese making their leading industry. 


sands of farmers who make 
Every 
one of the popular kinds of cheese found in 
the markets of the world will probably be 
fully treated before this branch of dairy farm- 
ing is completed. The general subject of 
cheese making is discussed very thoroughly in 
the opening chapter. ‘The colored plates in 
parts X.and XI. illustrate the Longhorn breed 
of cattle of Europe, and thirteen varieties of 
weeds and grass parasites. For specimens of 
the work readers should address Messrs. Cas- 
sell, Petter & Galpin, New York. 





THE EARTH OR ANGLE WORM. 


The experiments of Dr. Sturtevant on the 
useful work performed by the earth worm in 
improving agricultural soil, are interesting ; 
but they are not new, and we do not know 
that our friend claims for his observations or 
experiments the merits of originality. Simi- 
lar observations were made upon the habits 
and work of the earth worm, in Germany a 
number of years ago, by a patient naturalist, 
M. Hensen, whose experiments and observa- 
The 
results of M. Hensen’s studies were given in 
a lengthy paper, atranslation of which ap- 
peared in London Nature in 1876 or 1877, an 
abstract of which was published in this coun- 
try in Field and Forest, Vol. 3, page 105- 
108. This scientist concludes that they ren- 
der infertile soil valuable in two ways, viz. : 
by the opening of passages for the roots into 
the deeper parts, and by the lining of those 
passages with humus. M. Hensen observed 
that in sand the earth worms extend down- 
wards almost vertically three, four, and even 
six feet, and that frequently they extend their 
tubes horizontally, quite a distance. A mi- 
croscopical comparison of the earth deposited 
by the worm showed that it is like two-year 
old leaf mould, such as is prepared by florists 
for filling flower pots. Most of the plant cells 
are destroyed, although there are present 
some cells and shreds of tissue, brown and 
friable, mixed with many sand grains and 
brown organic fragments. M. Hensen found 
that the chemical composition of the worm 
earth possessed close similarity to that of fer- 
tile humus soil, and from this he argued that 
its fertility could not be doubted, though on 
this point direct experiments had not then 
been made. He thinks there is no evidence 
to show that earth worms gnaw the roots of 
growing plants, as such roots were never 
found, and the contents of the intestines of 
the worm never included fresh pieces of plants. 
The experience of gardeners, that the earth 
worm injures pot plants, may be based on the 
uncovering or mechanical tearing of the roots 
which their presence in pots would occasion. 

His conclusion in regard to the action of 
the earth worm in relation to the fertility of 
the ground is as follows: ‘‘It is clear that no 
new manure material can be produced by it, 
but it utilizes that which is present in various 
ways. 1. It tends to effect a regular distri- 
bution of the natural manure materials of 
fields, inasmuch as it removes leaves and loose 
plants from the force of the wind and fixes 
them. 2. It accelerates the transformation of 
this material. 3. It distributes it through the 
ground. 4, It opens up the undersoil for the 
plant roots. 5. It makes this fertile. We 
add these observations of M. Hensen as an 
interesting supplement to Dr. Sturtevant’s ar- 
ticle in the Tribune, copied into our columns 
in the issue for June 19, and as showing that 
others have preceded him in the study of these 
curious and industrious sub-soilers. 


tions extended over a number of years. 





FRANKLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Field Meeting. 


The Franklin Farmers’ Club held the first 
of its summer afternoon field meetings at the 
farm of its -president, A. W. Cheever, 
Wednesday, June 23d. Owing to the unu- 
sual pressure of work in the hay field, caused 
by the extreme drought, the number in atten- 
dance was small, most of the members feeling 
that if they secured their hay in good condi- 
tion this year, they must cut it early before 
the dry weather destroys it entirely. 

The second meeting, July 7th, was at the 
farm of Patrick Connoly, who has over twenty 
acres in hoed crops. Mr. Connoly’s land, 
like a large portion of that in North Frank- 
lin and Bellingham, is a light, sandy loam, easy 
of cultivation, and fairly productive under in- 
telligent management. About ten acres are 
in Indian corn this year, five acres in potatoes, 
and between four and five acres in sugar beets, 
grown for the Franklin Sugar Beet Company. 
Mr. Connoly does a large part of the highway 
work in town, and, as is often the case where 
one works for the public, he finds his own 
work taking a secondary place. The crops 
were all put in a little late, and the potatoes 
and beets suffered in consequence, the for- 
mer coming quite thin and the latter requiring 
replanting, which was entirely done May 24th. 
At the present time the beets are promising 
well, the ground being well set with thrifty 
growing plants, which have been weeded and 
thinned to the proper distance. 

The fertilizer used was barn manure spread 
liberally broadcast, supplemented with Brad- 
ley’s X L Superphosphate and rectified guano ; 
one-half the field with each; no special differ- 
ence being observable between the two at the 
present time. The last planting was done 
with a seed drill, but owing to the extra la- 
bor of thinning and the waste of seed, Mr. C. 
is decidedly in favor of planting beets by hand, 
using a wheel with projecting cogs for mark- 
ing the rows. The beet is the most difficult 
of all seeds to plant by a machine, as the 
burrs containing the seeds, which range in 
number from one to a half dozen or more in 
each, are so rough and uneven, both in size 
and shape, that they are very liable to clog in 
the delivery, or if that is free, run out a great 
deal too thickly. 

Could some method of separating the seeds 
from the burrs be devised, which would 
neither crush nor injure the former, the beet 
might be planted with the same precision as 
other seeds. Here is work for our ingenious 
mechanics. After spending some two hours 
in the fields, which were so clean 
that it would be difficult to find enough to 
give a hearty pig a single meal, and having 
enjoyed a refreshing lunch prepared by Mrs. 
Connoly and daughters, the company drove 


over to the farm of Mr. Sabin Holbrook, who 


is supposed to have the best one-half acre field 
of sugar beets in the country, many of them, at 
the time of our visit, being full two inches in 
diameter. 

Mr. Holbrook’s ground was manured with 
1600 Ibs. of Darling's beet fertilizer per acre, 
sowed broadcast. The seed was put in witha 
Matthews’ seed drill on May 1, the quantity of 
seed planted being 11 Ibs. acre, run 
through the spimage guage of the drill, which 


per 


sows less seed than the beet guace. 
are double, 
eight inches apart respectively, and the plants 
eight inches apart in the rows, making an av- 
from one 
plant to another throughout the field. Va- 
cant places have all been filled by transplant- 


erage distance of eleven inches 


ing, and with such success that Mr. H. be- | 
lieves that if he plants beets again he shall | 
transplant the whole, thus saving the entire | 


expense of thinning and weeding the crop in 
the field. This has been recom- 
mended in years past by Col. Waring and 


method 


give general satisfaction. The seeds in this 
case might be planted in seed beds very thick- 
ly, while the field could be made thoroughly 
clean of weeds by repeated ploughing and 
cultivating previous to transplanting. 

The impression gained by the visit is that 
where beet growing is entered into in the 
right spirit, where the work is all done at the 
proper time, and in the right manner, or, in 
other words, where the grower takes hold of 
his job right end foremost, and holds on per- 
sistently to the end, there will be a reasonably 
satisfactory profit in the business, especially 
for those within an easy distance from the 
factory or railroad, and where the pulp can 
be returned cheaply to the farm for feeding to 
dairy stock. Five or more other field meet- 
ings will be held during the summer at the 


homes of members. 





LASTING BENEFITS OF DRAINING. 


We have been greatly interested in an ac- 
count of the farming of Mr. William Smith 
of Woolston, Eng., as communicated to the 
London Agricultural Gazette, particularly in 
that portion of his letter which relates to 
drainage. Mr. Smith writes: ‘‘My grand- 
father died in 1812, yet during his lifetime he 
drained a portion of his farm, now mine; and 
the drains that he put in are now at work. 
My father, during his lifetime, drained the 
whole of his farm. When I was quite a little 
boy, full forty-five years ago, I remember his 
draining his grass land, then very wet; it has 
remained dry ever since, and I do know of 
my own knowledge, that not one of these 
drains has ever needed mending.” 

This bit of experience is as interesting as a 
story, and the more so because it is true. 
And see the two or three most important 
lessons which it enforces upon all real far- 
mers, whether they are. English or American 
farmers. Just think of the first: that drains 
put down sixty-eight years ago are now in 
good working condition! Think of this 
brother farmers, you who, perhaps, have had 
some experience with drains put down eighteen 
or twenty years ago, and that not always of 
the best. It preaches a whole sermon on the 
importance of doing things in a permanent 
and durable manner. Drains, as sometimes 
constructed in this country, are not always 
satisfactory ; either from imperfect work, or 
unsuitable materials, or both, and frequently 
give a good deal of annoyance, and bring a 
considerable expense for repairs. But well 
built drains should certainly be as long lived 
in this country as in England, though we do 
not know how early thorough draining was 
undertaken in this country. John Johnson of 
Geneva, N. Y., the acknowledged father of 
tile draining in the United States, is yet liv- 
ing, and we think his earliest work was done 
not longer than thirty-five or forty years ago. 
His experience has been that the increase in 
the two first crops after the land has been 
drained, has been fully sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the work where it did not exceed 
$30 per acre; and on very wet land the first 
crop has often more than paid the expense by 
its increase. In 1859, Mr. Johnson stated 
‘that he generally had on his drained and 
well-tilled land, over thirty bushels of wheat 
per acre, while his neighbors who could not 
afford so expensive an operation, have re- 
peatedly lost more than half theirs by the 
midge, in consequence of feebler and later 
growth.” But we must get back to our first 
lesson. Do thorough, good work when drain- 
ing, and it is done for your childrens’ children. 

Another point shows the permanency ef- 
fected by good work. ‘‘A very wet field,” so 


| says Mr. Smith, ‘‘was drained forty-five years 
ago; it has remained dry ever since. How 
many farmers who might perform the job of 
draining a field of two or three acres every 
season, are yet content to put up with a mis- 
erable swale, or a useless piece of land, so 
cumbered with surface moisture as to prevent 
early working in spring, and get along in this 
way year after year, simply because they are 
afraid to work a little harder than usual a few 
weeks after haying, or because they think they 
cannot afford the expense of once draining it. 
Yet, when once well drained, such a field is 
dry, early, and productive, for a period of 
forty-five, or possibly sixty-eight years—per- 
haps longer. 

Quite recently, Mr. W. P. Atherton of 
Hallowell, Me., one of the most intelligent 
farmers in that State of intelligent farmers, 
gave us an account of draining a half-acre of 
naturally moist, strong soil, which was done 
in 1878. ‘The drains were put down 24 feet 
apart, and at a depth of from 34 to 4 feet, 
made of flat stone, carefully laid and covered. 
The work was done in the spring, and as it 
was late before the field was ready for the 
plough, it could not be sown till the 21st of 
June. It was that day sown to barley, the 
half-acre yielding twenty-two bushels, or at 
the rate of forty-four bushels per acre! This 
fresh example of the value of thorough drain- 
age, (the cost of the job being not far trom $50) 
is another evidence of the value of this kind 
of farm improvement, which is one many far- 
mers should take in hand as soon as the grain 
harvest is completed. 

COST OF FENCES. 





* How They Disfigure the Landscape. 


Whitaker, in his lecture on 
the 
fences: In 


George M. 


‘‘Neglected Trifles,” makes following 


statement of facts con erning 
New Hampshire the original cost of the fences 
is equal to twice the value of all the stock in 
the State, including horses, and the annual 
tax upon the farms for repairs of fences would 
nearly wipe out all the State tax in one year. 

pay 
dollars annually for the maintenance of fences, 


The Connecticut farmers one million 
and farms are offered in market for less money 
than would be required in building the fences 
which With such 


facts in view, people in many places are be- 


surround and divide them. 


ginning to see that fences are too costly, as 
well as frequently unnecessary, while their 
removal often improves the appearance of the 


town. One of the pleasantest features of the 





of weeds | 





The rows 
being twenty-four inches, and | 
| possible to realize. 


others, and it is not impossible that it would | white belt of timber solid enough for a forti- 


landscape at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, is the entire absence of roadside fences 
against cultivated fields and mowing lands, 
and so well does the idea of dispensing with 
fences take hold of the farmers in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the College, that many of them 
are following the example set by the early 
founders of that institution, and are laying 
their own grounds open to the highway, thus 
adding much to the beauty of the landscape, 
besides saving a great bill of expense to them- 
selves. One of the first things which the rich 
feel is necessary for their country homes is, 
land- 
scape without the ugly interruption of a fence. 
This natural feeling is shared also by those 


that the view should extend over the 


who are not rich, but, like many other things 
which exist simply the prejudices of 
habit, it has heretofore been considered im- 


trom 


To-day, however, by the 
slow process of generations, civilized men 
have become so imbued with a love of order 
and law, that the fence should disappear from 
the landscape as the draw bridge and moat 
have disappeared from the modern mansion. 
Alluding to the little patches of green fre- 
quently found at the centres of our country 
towns and designated as the ‘‘common,” he 
says: ‘*But what is more incongruous than to 


see a small green surrounded by a glaring 


fication, the most showy feature in the pros- 
pect when it should have been the least? It 
shows as poor taste as it would be to attach 
an elephant to a trotting sulky. I do not be- 
lieve the Almighty ever created the delicate 
tints of the grass to play second fiddle to a 
fence. Green roadsides, neat 
flower gardens, well kept shrubbery and shade 


great coarse 
trees are infinitely preferable, in the way of 
village decoration to pine pickets. But if 
fences must be maintained along the village 
street, let them be built to correspond with 
the surroundings. A row of rough boards in 
front of a nice cottage, a line of posts in all 
degrees of rectitude, a gate that refuses to fit 
the place intended for it, a picket or two 
counted out, the paint worn off, are among 
the little things that give the stranger a feel- 
ing that there is a something that is repulsive 
about the village he is visiting.” While we 
hold on to our fence system let us keep those 
which we have in good repair, and tidy. 





NORMAN HORSES. 


By the steamer Anglia of the Anchor line, 
which arrived at this port a few days ago, 
Messrs. E. Dillon & Co., of Bloomington, 
Ill., imported a fine lot of Norman horses, to 
reinforce their already noted stud, of some of 
which we have published the portraits in the 
New EnGranp Farmer. Mr. Dillon has 
for several years made a specialty of this 
breed of horses, and has now upon his farm 
in Bloomington, one hundred and fifty head 
of the pure blooded animals, of various ages. 
The lot just arrived comprises twenty stallions 
and six or eight mare colts, and is the twelfth 
importation that the firm has made of this 
stock. Three of the horses weighed 2010 
pounds each when shipped, and the balance 
averaged about 1900. They are magnificent 
looking animals, standing about sixteen hands 
high, very stoutly limbed, and with heavy 
manes and tails. Three of them are valued 
at $3000 each, and the others at $2500 each, 
for stock purposes. They are to be bred with 
common Western stock, the cross being an 
animal weighing from 1200 to 1400 pounds, 
worth in the West from $175 to $200, and 
used principally for heavy teaming, and farm 
work. 

It is only within a comparatively short 
time that the breeding of horses of this class 
has received much attention in the United 
States, our breeders having devoted them- 
selves in the past, to perpetuating qualities of 
speed and action, rather than strength and 
endurance. Since the close of the war, how- 
ever, a demand for a more powerful and per- 
fect race of horses for heavy farm and road 
work has sprung up, and is increasing from 
year to year, as the superior merits of the 
horse over the ox for this class of labor are 
becoming more generally recognized. The 
ox is the laboring animal of semi-civilized na- 
tions, the nobler animal, the horse, being re- 
served for purposes of war, the chase, or 
recreation. But civilization finds the ox a 
slow and cumbrous machine, and his days as a 
worker are already numbered. The native’ 
American horse, however, has not the weight 
and stolidity necessary to enable him to do 
heavy work, and keep it up for any great 
length of time. The Clydesdale horses in 
Scotland,.and the Percheron (or Norman) 
horses in France, have been especially bred 
for this very purpose, and it is to a cross with 
this blood that we are to look for the improve- 
ment of our breed of draft horses. During 
the past six or seven years large numbers of 
these powerful animals have been imported 
into the United States and Canada, and the 
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results are already to be seen in handsome 








and powerful animals in use on many farms in 
the West, and on the express wagons and 
trucking teams in the cities. The Clydesdale 
breed has been more generally preferred in 
Canada, probably because it is of British 
stock, but in the United States the French 
horse has been more popular, because, while 
not inferior in strength and shape, it is more 
remarkable for docility and intelligence. 





AMERICAN SHORTHORNS. 


From L. F. Allen, Editor of the American 
Shorthorn Herd Book, we have received Vol. 
XIX. of that truly voluminous work. Vol. 
XIX. contains 915 pages, and records 3020 
bulls, and a larger number of cows and heifers. 
It is the second largest volume ever issued. 
The preface contains reports of several noted 
sales of Shorthorns in Europe and America, 
and gives a record of the milk and butter 
yields of some of the remarkable individuals 
It is embell'shed by a picture 
from the pencil of J. W. Page, of fifteenth 
Duke of Airdrie, bred by the late R. A. Alex- 
ander of Woodburn, Ky. Mr. Allen has been 
assisted in the tedious work of compilation by 
Wm. T. Bailey. Breeders desiring this or 
any previous volume, will be supplied by ad- 
dressing the Editor at Buffalo, N. Y. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


SAVING LIQUID MANURE—COL. MEAD’S BARN. 

In the Farmer of March 13, is an item respect- 
ing Col. Mead of Vermont, using liquid manure. 
Please tell us, through the columns of the Farmer, 
how he fixed his stables, and how he applied the 
manure. Yours truly, W. H. Gray. 

Ashfield, Mass., June 7, 1880. 

KemMARKS.—In the item referred to, the simple 
statement was made that in five years after Col. 
Mead had fixed his stables so as to save his liquid 
manure, the products of his farm had doubled. 
This statement will be the better understood by 
many farmers, when itis remembered that until 
within a very few years barn cellars were quite 
unpopular, not only in Vermont, but in many 
other portions of New England. Col. Mead was 
one of the earliest in his State to adopt the barn 
cellar for the storage of manure, and in an address 
upon barn building, delivered before the Vermont 
State Board of Agriculture, some six or eight 
years ago, he urged farmers to provide themselves 
with these receptacles, as affording the best and 
simplest means for saving the liquids, which, in 
thousands of cases are, or have been, allowed to 
flow from open yards down the Vermont hills and 
into the rivers which carry the fertilizing materials 
miles away, to water and enrich the valleys below, 
perhaps the tobacco fields of Massachusetts and 
Col. Mead has built one of the best 
barns to be found in Vermont, one under which 
the manure is well from sun and rain, 
and where hogs can earn a portion of their living 
in tramping and mixing it in such a way as to 
render it of the greatest possible value. Where 
straw is fed and used as freely as it is on some of 
the best farms in Vermont, and al! the waste is 
dumped through the scuttles into good barn cel- 
lars, there is little difficulty in retaining the liquid 
portions in good order, but where the solid ma- 
nure is thrown out at stable windows, or allowed 
to lie scattered over large inclined yards or fields, 


Connecticut. 


sheltered 


to be dried and blown away or washed into brooks, 
while the liquids sink down year after year into 
the subsoil beneath the stable floors, it is of little 
use to expect any profit from farm lands after 
their native fertility has been exhausted. We have 
the impression that Col. Mead’s success in saving 
manure and increasing the product of his farm 
has been chiefly owing to the adoption of the barn 
cellar as a receptacle for all the wastes of his sta- 
tics Minvve. ir we TE Ctaeer, coved bee hee my 
special arrangement for collecting liquid manure 
and distributing it direct to the soil, he will kindly 
correct us, and detail the process for the benefit of 
his brother readers of the New ENGLAND Far- 


MER. 


HONEY 

I am desirous to know where or how I can ob- 
tain a honey extractor, as I learn that honey comb 
can be placed in new hives, and thus save build- 
ing new comb. Will you please give me some 
light on the subject, and oblige a constant reader 
of the FARMER. B. E. E. 

Newport, R. 1., June 14, 1880. 

Remanrks.—In the A. B. C. book of Bee Culture 
lately noticed in the FarMeER, you will find sev- 
eral pages devoted to the subject of honey extrac- 
tors, including directions for their manufacture at 
home, where parties have the conveniences and 
necessary skill in the use of tools. They are also 
sold by dealers in bee-keepers’ supplies, and will 
cost from seven to ten dollars beside freight or ex- 
press charges. Extracted honey, if well ripened 
before it is put through the extracting process, is 
as salable as honey in the comb, and by many 
customers is much preferred, but so much artificial 
or imitation honey is peddled through the country 
in tin cans, that some purchasers are inclined to 
suspect anything that is not offered in the comb. 

The work alluded to can be ordered from this 
oftice or of A. Williams & Co. Price $1.25. Deal- 
ers in such goods would find the columns of the 
FARMER a good medium through which to reach a 
large number of readers who are interested in the 
production of honey. 


EXTRACTOR WANTED. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—A widow woman in Macon, Ga., sells annually 
$500 worth of vegetables of her own raising from 
half an acre of ground. 

—French poultry fanciers are now feeding fowls 
designed for market, with barley and steamed 
yellow carrots. This feed is remarkable for its 
rapid fattening qualities. 

—A Western correspondent recommends kerosene 
oil as a means of ridding cattle of grubs. Two or 
three applications will be enough, and it should 
not be used too lavishly. 

—An enterprising woman in New Orleans has 
experimented successfully in silk culture. She 
last year raised over 2000 fine cocoons, and will 
this year engage much more extensively in the 
business. 

—The tobacco crop in the Connecticut valley is 
reported to be doing finely. Frequent rains since 
the first of June have helped the setting of the 
plants, and the worms thus far are not very 
troublesome. 

—A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer says that 
+0 has found by experience that six Cotswold 
sheep will not consume more food than a cow, and 
are more profitable. Fora lamb of this breed, 
weighing 125 pounds, $5.50 is obtained. He esti- 
mates that six ewes will produce eight lambs per 
annum and fifty pounds of wool. 

—A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker an- 
swers a query as to the remedy for worms ina 
horse, which he says has never failed of a cure, by 
simply taking half a cup of pure hard wood ashes, 
finely sifted and mixed dry with the mash or food. 
If one dose should not prove sufficient, repeat it 
after a day or two. 

—A correspondent of the Examiner recommends 
dusting tomato plants quite freely with wood 
ashes, “sowing it over the plants until they look 
quite gray,” as a means of preventing the ravages 
of the tomato worm, or even of driving the pests 
away after they have begun operations. 

—Mr. Joseph Harris says he can always tell 
whether a man who is looking at his flock of Cots- 
wolds, isan Englishman or an American. The 
Englishman asks “how much do they weigh ?” and 
picks out the sheep that will fatten easily and ma- 
ture early. The American, on the other hand, 
asks “how much do they shear?” and devotes his 
attention to the wool first. 

—Wash your horses and cattle occasionally in 
this weather, with carbolic soap; the flies are not 
partial to it, and will trouble your animals much 
less. Also, don’t be too particular to sweep down 
the spider-webs in your stables; spiders eat flies, 
and every fly caught in a cobweb is removed from 
all farther temptation to bite your horse. 


—The Germantown Telegraph knows a “chicken 
expert” who grooves his hen roosts from end to 
end, and fills the groove with a mixture of lard and 
sulphur in equal parts, by which means he keeps 
his fowls free from lice. He recommends also a 
little of the same mixture applied to the neck and 
rump, and under the wings of the fowls. 

—The raising of horses in the great Yellowstone 
Valley has become an important and profitable 
business. Some of these herders have from 500 to 
1500 each, and dispose of their three-year colts at 
from $50 to $100 per head. The animals feed on 
grass alone, and the only shelter afforded from the 
weather is in roughly built sheds; still the ani- 
mals,thrive well, and are, as a rule, more valuable 
than those bred elsewhere. The business, how- 
ever, is a laborious one, and the herder earns by 





hard work and personal risk all the money he 
makes. 

—A species of weevil has of late been very des 
tructive to raspberry plantations in England. This 
weevil not only strips the leaves from the plants, 
but destroys the tender shoots, and eats the hark 
from Importers of plants 
should be on their guard against introducing this 
pest, as it would undoubtedly flourish in this 
country, and we have already quite enongh of such 
enemies to contend with, many of which have 
been introduced into this country from Europe. 


the growing canes. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


USE OF CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS. 


I propose, in this letter to the Farmer, to 
offer a few reasons why small farmers of lim- 
ited means, like myself, in purchasing a few 
chemicals to supplement their home supply of 
manures, should select of honest, reliable 
dealers the highest and best grades of those 
chem ‘cals that scem to be deficient in the soil, 
and render it incapable of producing the best 
results in crops, in their crude state, and ex- 
tend them themselves, by mixing them with 
barn manures, in various ways, and using 
them also as top dressing, with or without 
mingling them with the other ingredients of 
the ripe compost we use for that purpose on 
our mowing fields, and in the hill, in the 
spring, to give our hoed crops an early and 
vigorous start, instead of buying them of the 
venders of chemical manures, after they have 
been reduced and extended by the chemists, 
and their prices greatly increased. 

Nitrogen, potash, and bone phosphate are 
ingredients that the learned professors tell us 
are lacking in a greater or less degree in all 
our old wornout New England soils. In re- 
gard to nitrogen, I think, on small farms, in 
the rural districts of New england, where all 
the produce is fed out and returned to the 
farm in the shape of manure, where a mixed 
husbandry is practiced and a judicious rota- 
tion of crops is observed, the green grass 
sods, with their roots, are annually ploughed 
down, together with the decaying aftermath 
that forms the mulch of our grass fields, pre- 
paratory to going into a state of repose during 
the winter, to say nothing of the dews and 
gentle summer rains that many think come to 
us richly laden with nitrogen in a diluted 
form. From all the facts set forth above in 
regard to the home resources of nitrogen, I 
think little farms like mine, under its present 
management, do not need the foreign article 
of nitrogen at present, at least it won't pay to 
buy it at 25 cents per pound to use as plant 
food. 

But with the potash it is quite different. 
We all know, by experience, the good effects 
of wood ashes as a stimulant and food for the 
different plants cultivated on the farm, and 
the only grief and dravyback we ever experi- 
ence is our inability to get a full supply of 
them. Fortunately for us just here, the muri- 
ate of potash (German salts) come in to sup- 
ply that lack, so long felt, so that a moderate 
sum now annually invested in this article will 
fully supply us in that direction—answering 
every purpose of wood ashes as an adjunct to 
barn yard manures, and their application and 
use are so simple and plain that the aid of a 
chemist is not necessary to prepare them or to 
explain the mystery of their application to the 
soil. The bone phosphate, in its crude state, 
like green barn manure, is unfit for plant food 
till it is decomposed and rendered soluble by 
the action of sulphuric acid, in the chemists 
laboratory, or by the action of carbonic acid, 
in the air and soil. So Dr. Nichols tells us in 
his celebrated barn lecture on this subject, 

ublished in the New ENGianp Farmer of 
ian. 23, 1878, which, by the way, I think is 
a very sensible, straight forward and instruc- 
tive document, throwing much light on the 
intricate subject of which it treats. He tells 
us further that a good deai OF Water Is neces- 
sary to render this chemical active as a plant 
food, so that, in case the season should hap- 
pen to be very dry, this chemical] will remain 
in the soil inert, though prepared in the best 
manner, by a skilled chemist ; and further, if 
not used immediately, it is liable to go back, 
or revert from a mono-basic to a bi-basic form. 
This latter change he thinks rather desirable, 
as it reduces its strength and makes it more 
slow and lasting in its action, and less likely 
to injure the tender plants in the earlier stages 
of their growth. 

From the above, as I think, sound practical 
common sense suggestions of Dr. Nichols, and 
other reasons | could name, I have thought it 
best, in my practice, to dispense with the ser- 
vices of the chemist, and rely on the forces of 
nature to change this chemical, and render it 
soluble as it is needed by the growing plants, 
the same as | do the green barn manure and 
the crude vegetable substance I[ use as bedding 
and absorbents for the cattle. Applying it 
annually or semi-annually to my grass lands, 
and fields in hoed crops, according to my best 
judgment, from year to year, as a supplement 
to the home resources of manure, I have ob- 
tained very gratifying results for the last seven 
years, and I purpose to use it again the com- 
ing season, in its crude state, and shall be 
highly satisfied if I succeed with it as well as 
I have in past years. 

I commenced my experiment with Caribbe- 
an sea guano, said to contain from 50 to 45 
per cent. of bone phosphate, in its crude state, 
with good success; but failing to obtain this 
in the market, I have latterly used the South 
Carolina rock, ground fine, and said to con- 
tain from 55 to 60 per cent. of bone phos- 
phate, in its crude state. I propose to use it 
again this year; I also use annually, with 
the other two chemicals, plaster, which is said 
to contain 45 per cent. sulphuric acid. This 
also is in a crude condition, and sown as a top 
dressing alone, on my land. I never could 
see any beneficial effects, but, used as an in- 
gredient of the compost heap and incorporat- 
ed in the soil, with barn manure, its good 
effects have been visible in the crops for sev- 
eral years. Since I commenced its use, I have 
noticed its effect when used with the crude 
bone phosphate and German potash salts, des- 
cribed above, as atop dressing for mowing 
land. Sulphuric acid, as it becomes decom- 
posed, combines with the potash and bone 
phosphate, in a chemical way, which, with the 
further change that takes place with them, 
through the influence of the carbonic acid in 
the air and soil, and the heat and rains that 
generally prevail during the growing season, 
renders them, when thus combined, a very 

otent and beneficial top dressing for grass. 

have also used the above mixture with good 
success for growing corn, sowing it on top of 
pretty good sod land, in the spring, without 
any other dressing—ploughing it under just 
before planting time. But the safest and best 
way, especially for new beginners, is to min- 
gle them with the barn manure, and in this 
connection apply them to the land, and note 
their effect. To annually invest a small sum 
in them, as your best judgment shall dictate, 
I think they will prove beneficial, paying their 
cost, and greatly increasing the products of 
tne farm. 

I have found two bushels of wood ashes and 
one bushel of plaster, mingled together and 
moistened with water, not made pasty, put up 
in a barrel and kept in this condition a few 
weeks previous to planting, a good dressing 
for corn in the hill. Royat Siri. 

Millington, Mass., 1880. 


Selections. 
CHEAPER FARM MACHINERY. 


A writer in the Rural New Yorker upon 
this subject, referring to the inferior work 
sold at high prices by agents on credit to far- 
mers, says that the net result is a double cost 
to the purchaser, in nearly every instance, 
over what would have to be paid in direct 
dealing for cash. He adds: ‘*The faults of 
this system can hardly be laid at the doors of 
the first rate manufacturers, for these would 
prefer to dispense with traveling agents, 80 
that there would only remain the manufac- 
turer to build, the general dealer to sell, and 
the consumer to buy, leaving the commission 
man and the collector out in the cold. The 
other day I asked one of the largest manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery why he 
did not deal directly with the farmers who 
needed his goods, selling cheaply for cash, 
and he answered that he would be glad to do 
so, but in that case the agents would combine 
against him, and—although he is making some 
of the best machines in the country—they 
would run him out of the market.” And he 
winds up by asking, ‘‘Is there any remedy for 
this excess of middlemen?” Doubtless there 
is a remedy, but it lies in a direction toward 
which it seems impossible to turn the present 
generation of farmers. They are, as a class, 
so deeply in debt that they can very rarely 
buy anything for cash. = therefore buy, 
on it, poor articles at high prices, and 








this very way of doing business shuts the door 
against any possibility of getting square with 
the world. A small farm paid for, and then 
well tilled, is the cure for this trouble: but 
who will adopt it? We are nearly all ‘‘land 
poor,” but we are such poor farmers that we 
are afraid to try the only effectual remedy 
Jess land, better handled. 





TURNIP CULTURE. 


A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer says 
‘It seems strange that when the feeding quali- 
ties of turnips have been so long recognized 
in foreign countries, that they have been so 
long in establishing themselves here for a like 
purpose, and as the product of an acre is so 
large, and aside from its feeding qualities, 
their sanitary effect upon stock so beneficial, 
it seems as if the farmers—not only stock- 
raisers, but dairymen—would more generally 
adopt the practice of raising this crop and 
using it judiciously as a winter feel, to 
vary the monotony of unchanging hay and 
corn meal. 

‘The turnip is not a very discriminating 
pions and any good soil free from weeds, and 

ept so, will produce turnips, though a loamy 
or well fertilized sandy soil will best succeed. 
If the crop is drilled in, the rows should be 
about fifteen inches apart, and after the crop 
has established itself it should be thinned 
down to two or three plants to the foot. If 
the crop is for table use, new land should be 
selected, as land that has been cropped long 
is liable to impart a strong, unpalatable taste. 

“The crop may be sown at any time after 
the weather becomes settled in the spring, but 
for stock feeding the first half of July will be 
best suited, both for the ’ 
gathering and because the turnip favors cool, 
moist weather, which the late fall months fur- 
nish. 

‘**The ways that turnips can be sown 
yet not require a special preparation of the 
land are many. I know a farmer who, after 
the last hoemg of his potatoes, scatters the 
seed thinly along the rows, and when the po 
tatoes are dug the dirt is pulled back into the 
last hill, and the turnips are not disturbed 
The fine soil that works down about them 
rather helps than injures them, and a big crop 
of turnips usually results. Sowing among the 
corn is another not objectionable method, for 
the turnips will not draw very much upon the 
soil until after the corn is cut up, and the 
after crop will prove a far more profitable one 
than planting pumpkins among the corn, and 
far less injurious to the development of the 
ears. 

‘“‘Among root crops, rutabagas hold a fa- 
vorable position, but cannot be sown broad- 
cast with any certainty; and if labor is to be 
taken into account, the turnip is the crop re- 
quiring the least labor. With increased at- 
tention to its cultivation, there has come 
notice a score of new varieties, and in addition 
to the old familiar names, 
White Egg, Golden Ball, etc., and each ex- 
cellent, but will be a long while in superseding 
the Early Dutch, Purple Top, Strap Leaf, and 
for more southern latitudes, the Long White 
holds a conspicuous place, with no real rival 

“If the turnip is to be fed to stock, it is 
not necessary to cut off the tops, especially if 
you have a root cellar where a low, even tem- 
perature can be kept, and the green relish of 
the leaves, together with the bulb, will cause 
them to be eagerly devoured. With turnips, 
fed tops and all to sheep, with a small addi 
tional quantity of green, either oats or corn, 
the amount of hay required for a flock of 
sheep will be very small. If our farmers 
would make up their minds to give this root a 
trial, their superior feeding qualities would 
meet with prompt recognition.” 
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THE CULTIVATION OF FOREST 


TREES. 


Professor C. S. Sargent has undertaken an 
enterprise in Whicn ne Ougtn cw have ct co 
operation and support of all thoughtful men- 
the collection and dissemination of knowledge 
concerning forest trees, and the promotion of 
their systematic cultivation. The dwellers in 
our eastern States, remembering the vast 
wooded tracts which yet lie at their doors, 
are apt to smile incredulously at the notion 
that the cultivation of trees can be a source 
of much gain to them, but they may be re 
minded that certain valuable kinds of timber, 
as black walnut, beech, butternut and bird's 
eye maple, are nearly extinct on the Atlantic 
slope, while their value has greatly increased, 
a single log of figured black walnut from the 
Ohio valley having recently been sold for five 
thousand dollars, and even then returning a 
handsome profit in the sale of veneers; and 
many new species might be successfully in- 
troduced. But for the far West, from the 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains, it may 
be said that forests are the one great and cry- 
ing need. Not only as settlements increase 
is the want of timber severely felt, but the 
terrible droughts which now rob the fertile 
lands of western Kansas, New Mexico and 
Colorado of half their value, might be con- 
trolled by the simplest kind of tree-planting, 
systematically pursued, and a vast addition 
made to the wealth of the continent. How 
much may be effected even in a short time by 
such work, thoughtfully carried out, is shown 
by the example of a desolate and sterile valley 
in the wild region of Barcellonnette in the 
Lower Alps, which until 1868 was almost an- 
nually devastated by the inundations of the 
mountain torrent which flowed through it. 
Its reclamation was begun by byilding dams 
of stone across the torrent, which, thus 
checked, expanded in time of flood into a 
series of lakes, depositing a fine alluvium, in 
which grass was sown as the waters receded, 
followed by bushes, which soon gained a hold 
sufficient to prevent their being swept away 
by the now gentle current. The growth of 
these itself moderated the violence of floods. 
by retarding the melting of snow, and the de- 
scent of water from the slopes; and trees be- 
gan to flourish, these multiplying in geomet- 
rical ratio as their own good effect increased, 
until now the once bare valley is clothed with 
vegetation, the fitful torrent has become a 
steady and quiet brook, and inundations have 
ceased.— American Architect. 





A DAIRY SPRING-HOUSE. 


A correspondent of the American Dairy- 
man gives the following description of a 
model spring-house for a dairy. He writes: 
‘*Spring-houses may be most excellent, or 
they may be very bad. Aclose, ill-ventilated, 
musty spring-house would spoil everything, 
under the very best management otherwise, 
for in such a moist, close atmosphere are bred 
all those germs which produce rottenness and 
decay. Unfortunately a model spring-house 
is rare. I remember such a one, however. 
It was a plain and cheap affair, and the far- 
mer’s own hands had made it. It was built 
on a stony bank three or four feet below a 
clear spring, which boiled out of the rocks 
above it. All around was clean grass, ex- 
cepting a broad, overhanging chestnut tree, 
which brooded, as it were, over the stone 
house and completely shaded it from the sun. 
The rocks were covered with moss and ferns 
and forget-me-nots. The cold water was 
brought into the house from the spring in a 
leaden pipe buried in the ground outside, and 
from which the clear, sparkling water boiled 
up within into a raised, shallow trough made 
of cement, at the top of a stone bench nearly 
three feet high. A rapid current of cold wa- 
ter flowed around three sides of the house in 
this raised trough. In the centre was a low 
table or bench of flat stones laid in cement, 
upon which stood a cream jar and butter 
bow! filled with golden butter. The house 
was sharply cold, not damp, although there 
was water enough about it; but it was flowing 
water and very cold. The milk pans were set 
in the running water, and a thermometer 
hanging on the wall dipped in it marked 52°. 
A cupola on pivots, and a transom window 
over the door, which was made of slats, gave 
light, and with glass windows on each side, 
which swung, air. Near by was a wooden 
dairy-house, in which was the old-fashioned 
barrel churn, turned by a shaft from a water 
wheel outside. I have seen many places 
where such an arrangement was possible, but 
never before, except in this one instance, 
where the conveniences were utilized. 





Bee Wispom.—Frames Crosswise or 
Lengthwise ?.—There are several objections to 
frames running from side to side of the hive. 
The bees always cluster, when cold weather 
comes, near the entrance; and if the combs 
run backward they consume the honey back 
of and above them, in the warmest part of the 
hive. If the combs run the other way, since 
in long cold spells the cluster is unable to 
change from comb to comb, they are kept 
next the cold outside of the hive ; and if the 
entrance is opposite the middle of the comb, 
they can reach only the honey in one end of 

















the few combs on which they are, and are al- 
most sure to starve, with honey enough on the 
other end of those combs and in the combs 
back of them. If the winter is open, so that 
they may change their location a number of 
times, and so survive, when the spring comes 
they are forced by the position of their re- 
maining honey to cluster in the back of their 
hive, and so are very unfavorably situated tor 
guarding their entrance.— Lee keeper's Mayga- 
cine. 





THE CELERY 


CROP. 


This is the month to set out celery plants, 
and we advise that the entire crop be set out 
at once. We have long thought that the fail- 
ure of celery is more frequently to be ascribed 
to late planting than to any other cause. The 
ground in the trenches, which should be about 
six inches deep, should be well pulverized 
and made as rich as possible. For this pur- 
pose cow manure mixed with mould is excel- 
lent. An application of this mixture, to form 
the first ‘‘hilling-up,” can not be surpassed in 
effect. (csuano water or liquid mayure from 
the dung-yard is excellent and should be ap- 
plied at least once a day, in the evening. 
Care must be taken in hilling-up that the 
‘‘leaders” of the celery are not buried, that 
the soil be made fine, and that the mingling 
of it among the plants be done with the hands 
It is a good plan to plant celery between al- 
ternate rows of corn; the corn affords an ex 
cellent protection against the hot July and 
August the corn-stalks to be removed 
as soon as the corn has consumed and 
the plants have attained sufficient size and 
strength to take care of themselves. 

The best soil for celery should b®@ rich and 
moist; in fact it can not be too highly ma 
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Ot au the arden there are 
none so difficult to perfection as 
celery. To get it in perfection requires the 
fulfilment of ali the conditions here briefly 
named. But after it the next diffi 
culty is to preserve it through the winter so 
that it will be to and 
through the month of April, provided the sup 
large 


clear day trom 10 to 


crops of the 


raise in 


Is grow! 


solid and sound up 


ply be enough to hold out German 


fown Teleg aj 


CLEANSE IMMEDIATELY. 


There is a good fraction of the success in 
butter making dependent on the proper clean- 
ing of dairy utensils. Some appear to think 
it will do just as well to wait a few hours be- 
fore the milk pails are washed and s 
that the churn may stand a half or whole day 
before being washed and the . 
killed by heat; that the cream pail may be 
used for several batches of cream before thor- 


alded . 


germs of decay 


cleansing, because sweet cream is going 
that the butter worker may 
want to use it again before 
freshly 


ough 

into it again; 
stand until 
because it will be 


you 


scalding, then 
cleansed when you use it, etc 

Ihere is altogether too much of this heed 
The 


aseine) furnish 
for terments, 


less way of carrying on butter making 
nitrogenous portion of milk 
es just the substance required 
tor the development of germs wholly inimical 
to pure milk or butter These 
main or the seams of 
tin vessels, and, unless they are dislod 
boiling or 
time, 
alter its 


ferments ré¢ 
in the crevices of wood, 
ged by 
immediate cleansing, it requires 
steaming, for a considerable length of 
to dislodge them, Every utensil, 
use, must be immediately cleansed if you wish 
to prevent taints in your milk, cream, or but- 
ter. Wooden pails are now discarded from 
use by the patrons of cheese factories, because 
few can be trusted to properly cleanse them 
If they were immediately subjected to 
steam heat or boiling water after each use, 
they would he sweet, but this steam or boiling 
water requires to penetrate every The 
dairymaid or operator cannot be too prompt 
in cleansing dairy utensils. —Chi. Nat. Live 
Stock Journal. 


pore. 


WIND-POWERS. 


In a section of from fifteen to miles 
around Philadelphia, wind-powers 
greatly multiplied within the last five or six 
years that they are to be seen in almost every 
direc tion, and have become regarded as one 
of the necessities of a farm, especially where 
much stock is kept. It is true that their first 
cost draws sometimes a little heavily upon the 

not have his pla e 
but when once this 
is not more 


twenty 
have so 


general farmer who may 


cleared of incumbrances 
expense has been incurred, 
than the cost of a good horse, 
expense of it is not felt, while the great con 
and 


(which 
) the subsequent 


venience is found to be indispensable, 
would not be given up for twice the expense 
The labor to pump water from a well, and 
especially a deep one, the wives and daughters 
of farmers told of; and it 
amounts to about the same or more labor even 
when there is a spring on the premises. With 
the wind-power the water can be drawn from 
a well or a and delivered by pipes 
wherever it may be kite hen, 
house-yard, bath-tub, garden or stable-yard, 
; carry 


need not be 


spring 
needed in the 


always ready for use and requiring no 
It is true that where there is a spring 
a hydraulic ram 


ing. 
of sufficient volume and fall, 
may be introduced, which can be done at very 
much and in respects pos- 
seases other advantages over the wind-power ; 
but it can be applied only where, as we here 


less coat, some 


say, the spring has the necessary volume and 
fall. But or the other would seem to be 
of so much real importance to a tarm of any 
to warrant its use As an 
(rerman- 


one 


817eC AS 
actual 


considerable 
improvement of 
town Telegraph. 


economy. 


GROW IN THI 
put to me every 


Wuat FLoOwers wi. 
Suape.—This 
spring by scores of city people, whose little 
patch which they wish to devote to flowers is 
so walled up by neighboring houses that the 
direct rays of the sun never touch it. But 
few plants will develop their flowers there, 
and none will do it as well as if it were light- 
ed up by sunshine a part of the day. Fuch- 
sias, pansies, forget-me-nots, violets, lobe- 
lias, lilies of the valley, phloxes, and other 
herbaceous plants whose native habitat is sha- 
dy wood, will do best, but even these languish 
if denied all direct sunlight. The best effect 
in such situations is produced by ornamental 
leaved plants, the beauty of which is not de- 
pendent upon their flowers. Among these may 
be ranked the gold and silver variegated leav- 
ed geraniums, achryanthus, alternantheras, 
begonias, caladiums, centauress, coleuses, 
etc., which, if planted so as to bring the vari- 
rious shades in contrast, produce a pleasing 
effect, which continues during the entire sum- 
mer months, and is not surpassed by any dis- 
play of flowers.— Peter Henderson. 


question is 


How ro Ou. Axies.—We copy the fol- 
lowing useful hints trom the Young Scientist : 
The efficiency of lathes, scroll saws, sewing 
machines, and even watches, often depends 
upon the judgment and care used in selecting 
a lubricator, and this choice is frequently ill 
made. Common kerosene oil is too often in- 
judiciously used in place of a thicker or more 
bland oil, because the heat produced by fric- 
tion rapidly vaporizes the oil and leaves the 
journal dry. Crude petroleum for the same 
reason is only fitted for very slowly revolving 
journals, such as water wheels. For very 
heavy machinery, or for gearing, tallow and 
black lead rubbed up together is the best lu- 
bricant, and is also the*best for wagon and 
carriage axles during the hot weather. For 
light running machinery sperm oil is the best ; 
good olive oil that has not become rancid and 
acid is perhaps the second best, and for win- 
ter use lard oil is excellent, but is rather too 
drying to be a first-class lubricant. Castor 
oil is better for axles in the winter, and black 
lead with it is a help at any time. 





Cows Eatina Rorren Woopv.— When 
cows habitually eat rotten wood, it indicates, 
some disorder of the digestion and an un- 
healthy appetite arising from it, The remedy 
is to restore the digestive functions to a health- 
ful condition by means of a dose of linseed 
oil—one pint, or a quart, for a large cow— 
and to repeat this the third day. After this, 
some mild tonic, such as one drachm of pow- 
dered sulphate of iron and one drachm of 
ground ginger, should be . pn in food, or 
with some salt, daily for a week or ten days.— 


Am. Dairymen. 





te The highest temperature on record at 
the United States Signal Office in this city is 
101°, which was reached between one and two 
o'clock P. M., on the 10th inst. 984° was the 
maximum up to that time. 
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New England Farmer, 
DARLING & KEITH, 


24 Merchants How, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


ets, per line, 
7) 


Advertisements, tst insertion, 1° 

“ 
7 isi 
1 


Fach subsequent insertion, 66 
Rusiness Notices, jirst * 
Kach subsequent 6 


Reading Matter Notices, ... 50 

Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
as Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 

rransient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar, 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 


ga The above are net prices for all advertising less 
taan $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

ving gentlemen, duly authorized Agerty 
‘NGLAND FARMER, Will canvass for sub 

i collections in the following Counties in 


foll 


New 


The 
for the 
acribers 
New England 
WM. I. FROST, « » » s Coos Co,, N. Ht. 
RUSSELL SMITH, . FRANKLIN Co., MASS. 
G. W. NYI MippLesex Co., Ms. 
LESTER BARNES, .. «+ « 
FREEMAN Ré I + «+ « WASHINGTON Co., VT. 
F. W. CHEEVER,. ... + « WiInDuAM Co.,, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, HKSHIRE Co., N. H. 


— —— 


rested to forward their subscrip 
for the Agent to call. The date 
ways show how far they have 





Directory, 


rds appear this 
lmost reliable in the 


Farmers’ 


INSURANCE. 
ual Fire Insurance Co. 


| CASH FUND, $393,677.64. 


ng licy 60 per cent 


Quincy Mut 
APRIL 1, 1 

I 8} i 
/ ¢ and 20 per cent 
SUT Plus 


“$190,000 
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PRODUCE. 


Cc. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE AND LARD, 


Nos. 70 & &L Faneuil Hall Market, 
BOSTON. 
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R & BOSCHERT PRESS, 
ird and Tallow, Wine, etc. Al- 
so, Cider Supplies 

108 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
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VW. & CoO., 
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For Cider, J 
Office, No. 
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General Hutelliqenee. 


ITEMS. 


¢ 
ot 


PERSONAL 
harnay, the leader 
America 


- } 
Governments of the 


the expedition 
sent to Central under the 
United 
e, the expenses of which are 

borne by Mr. Pierre Lorillard, 

that the Mexican Government has 

1a treaty giving him all the privileges 
ies he needs in making explorations, 
pointed a repre sentative to accom- 

He also reports from the City of 

y 10th, the discovery of an impor- 

ical station 4000 metres above 

ing of tombs, vases, skulls and 

ther antiquitie 
The San Frar Call that all the 
to the will of James Lick 


settled, and the 


says 


7 


aispu 
and |} 
trustees are waiting for the property to ad- 


“ae 
tes in reiation 


is estate have been 
re it is disposed of in the 
intended by the The be- 
the Lick will are as follows: To the 
Home, 


ment in Golden Gate 


vance in value befe 
manner devisor. 
quests ol 
Old Ladi for 


Francis Scott 


eg’ $100,000 : a monu- 


to 
‘Star Spangled Banner”), 


Park 
Key (autl 
and telescope, 
School of Arts, 


$150,000; for 


observatory 
ra Mechanical 
for 


B54 baths, 
statuary for City Hall, $100,000; for Protes- 


public 


tant Orphan Asylum, $25,000; for Ladies’ 
Relief So iety, 


Asylum, to be located by the city of San Jose, 


tor San Jose 


$25,000: 


$25,000; John Lick, son of James Lick, gets 


(}t) 
He also 
gets $385,000 by terms of compromise. The 
Lick will makes the Pioneer Society and the 


$150,000 by the last deed of trust. 


Academy of Sciences the residuary legatees of 


the e I 


iate. If the bequests had been paid 
soon after Mr. Li both 


ties would have realized a handsome amount. 


k’s death, these socie- 
It is doubted now whether anything will be 
coming to them after the bequests are all 
paid. 

The offer of Captain Ebenezer Morgan of 
Groton, Ct., to give $35,000 to complete the 
revision and translation of the Bible, in such 
a manner as to give special prominence to the 
doctrine of baptism by immersion, has been 

cepted by Rev. Dr. J. T. Conant, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, who has been engaged in that 
work several years, and a contract binding 
Capt. Morgan to pay that sum has been exe- 
cuted. 
in about four years. 

[t is reported that, owing to indisposition, 


the Princess Louise will sail for England on 


Dr. Conant expects to finish his work 


the ist inst. The physicians in attendance 
think her royal highness has not completely 
recovered from the effects of the Ottawa acci- 
dent, and it is believed, that, on their recom* 
mendation, she will try a change of air. 
Prince Leopold will likely sail on the same 
steamer. 

Princess Dora d’Istria, well known in this 
eountry as the writer of ‘‘Roumanian Nation- 
ality,” ‘‘Women in the East,” ‘‘Switzerland, 
the Pioneer of the Reformation,” and other 
works, is visiting among literary people in 
this city and vicinity. 

One of Boston's leading produce dealers, 
Mr. Joel W. Randall, died Wednesday even- 
ing at Mr. 
Randall was well knownto very many of our 


of 


his residence in Charlestown. 


readers, whom have, for several 
years, consigned their produce to him. His 


and his 


some 


uprightness in business dealings, 
thorough acquaintance with the markets, had 
won him hosts of friends in city and country. 


He was 46 years old. 





Uran’s Porutation.—One of the great 
questions whose solution is pressing on the 
country, and which must be disposed of before 
many years, is the Mormon problem, the 
settlement of the polygamy business, and the 
admission Utah as a State of the Union. 
From present appearances the Mormon popu- 
Jation of the Territory is not increasing so 
fast as the Gentile. It is reported that the 
census returns give Utah 144,000 population, 
an increase of 65 per cent. in 10 years. At 
the last April conference the Mormons re- 
ported that the Mormon population was 112,- 
000, leaving 32,000 non-Mormons. In 1870 
the non-Mormons were less than 10,000, 
making an increase of 200 per cent. ; increase 


of 


in the Mormon population, 45 per cent. 





A Foot Once More.—“For ten years my wife 
vas confined to her bed with such a complication 
of ailments that no doctor could tell what was the 
matter or cure her, and I used up a small fortune 
in humbug stuff. Six months agol sawa U.S. 
jlag with Hop Bitters on it, and I thought 1 would 
be a fool once more. I tried it, but my folly 
proved to be wisdom. Two bottles cured her, she 
is now as well and strong as any man’s wife, and 
it cost me only two dollars. Such folly pays.— 
H. W., Detroit, Mich. 


Che World Abroad. 


BUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


The Tixcuse of Commons has passed through 
Committee 0,° the Whole the bill for the Compensa- 
tion for Disturance in Ireland, all amendments 
of the opposition being rejected. If the bill finally 
passes the Commons, jt is probable that it will be 
cither entirely rejected by the House of Lords, or 
so amended as to entirely destroy its significance. 

The Hares and Rabbits till, tae Employers’ Lia- 
bility billand the Vaccination Acts Amendment 
are further Government measures which can 
searcely pass this session, though the Employers’ 
Liability bill may get through if the compromise 
providing for contracts between employers and 
workmen for insurance against accidents, the em- 
ployers contributing one-third and deducting the 
other two-thirds from the amount payable in case 
of death or disablement, be accepted by its sup- 
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porters. The progress of legislation has been very 
slow this week and members are already arranging 
pairs for the rest of the session, which will prob- 
ably be prolonged for several weeks further. 

The Honse of Commons has passed a resolution 
to the effect that the erection of a statue to the late 
Prince Louis Napoleon in Westminster Abbey is 
inconsistent with the national character of the edi- 
fice. During the debate on the motion, a letter 
was read from Victor Hugo expressing the hope 
that the statue would not be erected. 

Chili has thus far disregarded the representations 
of Great Britain with regard to the injuries inflicted 
on British subjects in the war with Peru, and the 
British representative is instructed to join his 
French and Italian colleagues in representations 
against her violation of the usages of war among 
civilized States. 

Heavy rain storms have done great damage to 
hay and other crops in the midlands of Warwick- 
shire, Leicestershire and other parts of the prov- 
inces. 

An explosion occurred last Thursday morning 
in the London and South Wales Colliery Com- 
pany’s new black vein pit, at Risca, six miles from 
Newport, supposed to have been caused by light- 
ning striking the winding gear at the top of the 
pit. About 120 men were in the pit at the time, 
all of whom have inevitably perished. A large 
part of the mine has fallen in, and the work of re- 
covering the bodies is slow and difficult. 

A deputation of representatives of the Town 
Councils of Manchester, Salford, Leeds and other 
northern towns and the Butcher and Cattle Trade 
Association, have had an interview with Earl 
Spencer in regard to restrictions of the importa- 
tions of foreign cattle, claiming that the compul- 
sory slaughter of cattle added from a penny to 
two pence per pound to the cost to the inland con- 
sumer, while under the existing system of inspec 
tion there was little danger of diseased cattle pass- 
ing. Earl Spencer said it was his duty to execute 
the law. He quoted American precedents to show 
that disease in cattle may be latent for two months, 
and said he should follow the course of his prede- 
cessor, who never attempted to make or increase 
restrictions so as to afford anything like protection 
to farmers. He should certainly do all in his 
power consistent with the existing law to facilitate 
the increase of the meat trade of the country, but 
the Government does not see its way to remove the 
restrictions at present. 

A Liverpool grain circular of the 17th inst., says 
the wheat trade of the country has improved. A 
healthy consumptive demand is experienced in the 
principal markets at an advance of about a shilling 
per quarter on the spot and in the neighboring 
markets. Transactions were effected to a fair ex- 
tent at two pence advance in corn with more offer- 
ing rather lower. At to-day’s market, with an av- 
erage attendance of millers and dealers, there was 
a tirm tone and good demand. Wheat of all de- 
scriptions, except spring wheat which closed un- 
changed, advanced two pence. Flourin fair con- 
sumptive request. Winter wheat qualities at an 
improvement of three pence, but other kinds at 
unchanged rates. Corn in small supply on spot 
and in fair request at slightly higher prices. 

American securities are quoted at London at 4 
P. M. of the 20th, as follows: U.S. bends, new 5s, 
1054; 44s, 1139; 4s, 1124. Erie Railway, 44}. 
The rise 1s due, in a considerable degree, to the ap- 
prehension that the sale of exchanges will soon 
necessitate shipments of money to New York. 
Che Standard’s tinancial says: “It is understood 
that the rate of exchange between Paris and New 
York now admits of gold shipments, and it is re- 
ported that considerable bullion from the East was 
bought in the open market here for export.” 

France. 

The Senate and Chamber of Deputies have been 
prorogued. 

The Government apparently intends to leave the 
religious orders undisturbed until after the disper- 
sion of the Jesuit Schools on August 31st. 

setween forty and fifty novices from the Jesuit 
monastery at Anjers have left Dieppe for Eng- 
land. 

The Republican papers express satisfaction at 
the success of Mr. Brigg’s motion in the English 
House of Commons, relative to the crection ofa 
statue to the late Prince Imperial in Westminster 
Abbey. Prince Jerome Napoleon's son Vicior, 
was eighteen years of age Sunday, and an anti- 
Jeromist organ remarks that he is therefore dynas- 
tically of the age to assume the succession be- 
queathed to him by the Prince Imperial. 

The Government sends instructions to its repre- 
sentatives abroad to assist, with funds and other- 
wise, any amnestied Communist residing abroad 
and unable, for want of money, to return to 
France. 

Henri Rochefort’s new 
immense circulation, declaring bitter 
Gambetta and his supporters. 

The crops throughout France promise well, ex- 
cept the fruitand wine crops which will be very 
Grain, hay, and roots, however, will be 
year. 


journal begins with an 
war against 


small. 
much better that last 


Germany. 

A Berlin dispatch says that in well-informed 
circles itis said that the German Admiralty has 
been requested by the Foreign Office to report how 
many men-of-war could be ready in a short time 
for service in foreign waters. From this it 
cluded that the Government is willing to partici 
pate in a naval demonstration sgainst Turkey, i- 
the Porte should finally conclude to resist the def 
mands of the Great Powers. Germany has repeat- 
edly tried during the last few weeks to convince 
Turkish statesmen that it would be fully In ac-- 
cordance with the real interest of the Porte to ac- 
cept the resolutions of the Berlin Conference. 

Reports have been current of an alliance between 
Germany and Turkey, and that certain German 
officials had been recommended by their Govern- 
ment to the Porte, to devise and carry outa radi- 
cal reform inthe ‘Turkish finances. The reports 
have, however, been authoritatively denied. 

Prince Gunther II., ot Schwarzburg-Souder- 
shausen has abdicated, because his sight has fail- 
ed. His eldest son, Prince Charles, has assumed 
the government of the principality. 

A dispatch from Berlin says it is expected that 
the Pope will soon issue an encyclical commenting 
strongly upon the insuflicience of revision of the 
May laws. 


is con- 


Russia. 

Russia has made representations to Roumania 
respecting the alleged toleration of Nihilists in 
that principality, and demands their expulsion. 

General Kaufman is ordered to Eastern Siberia 
with 14,000 men, to clear aclistrict infested by 
brigands and Chinese immigrants. 

It is definitely asserted that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has abandoned the idea of going to war with 
Russia. 

The report that the Russian Government will 
prohibit the exportation of corn is semi-oftficially 
contradicted. The statements in regard to the 
failure of crops are greatly exagerated. 

Turkey. 

The Turkish question remains in as much of a 
nmddle as ever. The different European Govern- 
ments have been busily exchanging their views 
with regard to the possibility of bringing pressure 
to bear on the Porte. No definite proposals, how- 
ever, have been made up to the present time, nor 
has anything been arranged in regard to the naval 
demonstrations by the fleets of the six Powers. 
According to information from Constantinople the 
Sultan has instracted his Council to discuss the 
collective note and submit to him a draft of the re- 
ply toit. Itis thought the reply can hardly be 
delivered to the Powers before the beginning of 
August. The English and French Ambassadors 
have spoken very plainly to the Sultan, and ad- 
vised him that his throne was in danger if he held 
out longer. Austriadoes not appear inclined to 
support any radical measures against Turkey, and 
believes it will be quite sufficient to convince the 
Porte that no change in the resolutious of the Con- 
ference will be made. The future development of 
the question may then be left entirely to the course 
of time and to accidental circumstances. The 
German Cabinet will in its policy be united to its 
Austrian ally, and will do allin its power to save 
Turkey from complete destruction. In this con- 
nection the reported installation of a German com- 
mission for re-organizing the Turkish administra- 
tion, although apparently denied, is very signili- 
cant. Russia is using her influence to arouse the 
war feeling in Bulgaria, in the belief that in the 
event of a general insurrection in the peninsula, 
the end of the Turkish power in Europe would be 
assured; M. Novikoff, Russian Ambassador, has 
informed the Porte that the time has come for an 
answer in regard to the execution of the assassin 
of Col. Commeroff. 

The Turkish press states that the Admiralty is 
negotiating for a large supply of coal and _ provi- 
sions to fit out a squadron for the Mediterranean, 
and troops have been sent to the fortifications of 
the Dardanelles. 

Orders have been telegraphed to the Provinces 
that recruits shall be forwarded to the several de- 
pots with allavailable speed. The Albanians are 
being encouraged to prepare for resistance, and are 
being supplied with arms and ammunition. It 
may be pretty confidently believed that to the mil- 
itary demonstration of the Greeks backed merely 
by the moral support of Europe, the Turks will 
never yield. They are firmly convinced that they 
can easily repel any regular Greek force, and it is 
thought the Albaman Bashi Bazouks can easilyde- 
stroy the irregular forces. 

The mother and daughter of the Russian Gen- 
eral Skobeleff, while on their way from Constanti- 
nople to the military hospital at Tchirapan with 
money and medical supplies, were murdered by a 
Russian Captain named Messoff, who on being ar- 
rested committed suicide. 

A battle is reported between the Albanians and 
the Montenegrins, ending in the defeat of the lat- 
ter. 

General Items. 


The Seventeenth Bengal Cavalry has left Cabul. 
This is the first step in the retirement of British 
troops. The whole country is quiet. 

The great embankment in Scinde, India, known 
as the Kusmore Bund, has given way. It extends 
from Kusmore to the mouth of the Bejari Canal, 
10 miles. The embankment was constructed to 
protect a large tract of country from floods. 

Numbers of Jesuits from France are daily ar- 
riving at Rome. j 

Cardinal Nina, Papal Secretary of State, has re- 
signed. It is thought negotiations for the renewal 
of diplomatic relations between the Vatican and 
Belgium will shortly be opened. 

The festivities of the 50th anniversary of Bel- 
gian independence began Sunday with a grand re- 
view of thearmy. On the same day the Belgian 
press entertained one hundred and twenty repre- 
sentatives of the press of the world, at a great ban- 
quet, at which Europe, America and India were 
represented. 

“here was a violent earthquake at Manila Sun- 
day. The Governor’s residence and many other 
houses are stated to have been destroyed. 

A Cairo (Egypt) dispatch says: At the instance 
of European powers the Egyptian Government on 
Monday demanded of the United States Consul 
General a categorical answer to the question 
whether the United States will or will not give its 
adkesion to the Commission of Liquidation. The 
same demand is also addressed to Russia, the Uni- 
ted States and Russia being the only powers which 
have not yet recognized the commission. Consul 
General Farman cabled to Washington for in- 
structions, and a reply from the State Department 
is awaited with unusual interest because the 
formal demand made by Mr. Evarts last year that 
the United States should be represented on the 
commission was totally disregarded by the Egyp- 
tian Government. By the advice of the commis- 
sion the Khedive on Saturday sent $325,000 to the 
American Consulate to be paid to the Remington 
Arms Factory. Withthe payment already made 
this brings the indemnity paid by Egypt to the 
Remingtons for rescinding the contract for supply- 
ing arms up to $450,000. 


South America and the West Indies. 


Advices from South America are that Peru and 
Bolivia are about to enter into a confederation 
as one country under one flag, to be known as the 
United States of Peru and Bolivia. The pag a 
nary basis of the union has been signed at Lima by 
representatives of both countries, and laid before 
the Council of State of Peru. 

After the capture of Arica the city was given up 
to Chilian soldiers, and their orgies ended in burn- 
ing it to the ground, not a house being left. For- 
tunately hundreds of women and children were 
taken on board foreign men-of-war in the port. It 
is believed that if Lima is captured it will share the 
same fate. It is stated that Chili has reopencd the 
custom house of Arica to commerce. 

News has been received from Cuba, of the mas- 
sacre by Spanish soldiers of a number of sick and 
wounded Cyban patriots who were in hospital at 
the plantation of Dr. Torres near Santiago de Cuba. 








“THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULT 


THEORY vs. FACTS. 
All established theories are set aside by 
solid facts. ‘The solid facts in this case are, 
that the business interests of our fair city 
have been more greatly enhanced within the 
past year by one single enterprise, conducted 
by one single mind, than by all other produc- 
tive institutions in Rochester. We refer to 
the manufacture of Hop Bitters. The reme- 
dial properties of hops, with the herbs intro- 
duced, principally buchu, mandrake and 
dandelion, had long been known, but there 
had been so much mere stuff—aye, deleteri- 
ous stuff—foisted upon the country, under the 
general cognomen of ‘‘bitters” and ‘‘reme- 
dies,” that this medicine, which had been per- 
fecting under the experiments of skilled 
pharmaceutists and chemists, had to overcome 
the distrust of all such ‘tremedies” by the slow 
process of information, which has been so suc- 
cessfully done that to-day the druggist who 
does not embrace Hop Bitters in the list of 
his regularly ordered medicines, or the family 
that does not know its beneficial effects would 
be diflicult to find. 


The Manufactory 

is located on Mill street, from which emanates 
the preparation that is daily shipped to all 
parts of this country, and to sections of the 
globe over which the American flag does not 
float. The business is splendidly systema- 
tized, and everything goes on so quietly that 
it would be diflicult to imagine that so exten- 
sive a business was done in that locality. 
Each department is overseen by competent 
persons. ‘The items for bottles and for pack- 
ing boxes are enormously surprising, and 
those who furnish these two articles alone 
have reason to rejoice at the discovery of Hop 
Bitters, while the myriads of sick people who 
have been cured by this invaluable remedy 
have greater reason to rejoice.— Rochester 
Evening Express. 


More Facts. 
STERLING, ILL., August 22, 1879. 
We feel we must write something of the 
success of Hop Bitters. Their sale is treble 
that of any other article of medicine. Hence 
we feel it but justice to you and your Bitters 
to say that it is a medicine of real merit and 
virtue, and doing much good and effecting 
great cures. Yours, J. F. & H. B. Uriey. 


—__— 


AsutaBuLa, O., Nov. 16, 1878. 
Gents—We have used your Bitters, and 

like them very much. Snyper & Harris, 
Mirs. Shafts, Poles, &c. 


Hayesvitie, Ouro, Feb. 11, 1880. 
Iam very glad to say I have tried Hop 
Bitters, and never took anything that did me 
as much good. I only took two bottles and I 
would not take $100 for the good they did 
me. I recommend them to my patients, and 
get the best of results from their use. 
C. B. Mercer, M. D. 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 15, 1878. 
We take pleasure in giving you a notice 
and a nice, strong one, as it (Hop Bitters) 
deserves it. We use it, and we know it de- 
serves it.—7he Register. 


Wenona, ILu., Aug. 6, 1879. 
Hor Birrers Co. : 

O. Wingate bought of us a bottle of your 
Bitters a few weeks ago, and they did him an 
immense amount of good. We sell 24 doz. 
per week. Denny Bros. 


GREENWICH, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1880. 

Hop bitters are the most valuable medicine 

I ever knew. I should not have any mother 
now but for them. Henry Knapp. 


Lone Jack, Mo., Sept. 14, 1879. 

I have been using Hop Bitters, and have 
received great benefit from them for liver 
complaint and malarial fever. They are su- 
perior to all other medicines. 


P. M. 


3ARNES. 


GREENWICH, Feb. 11, 1880. 
Hor Birrers Co.: Sirs—I was given up 
by the doctors to die of scrofula consumption. 
Two bottles of your Bitters cured me. They 
are having a large sale here. 
Leroy Brewer. 


KatamMazoo, Micu., Feb. 2, 1880. 
Hor Birrers Mra. Co.:—I know Hop 
Bitters will bear recommendation honestly. 
All who use them confer upon them the high- 
est encomiums, and give them credit for 
making cures—all the proprietors claim for 
them. I have kept them since they were first 
offered to the public. They took high rank 
from the first, and maintained it, and are 
more called for than all others combined. So 
long as they keep up their high reputation for 
purity and usefulness, I shall continue to 
recommend them—something I have never 

before done with any other patent medicine. 

J. J. Bancock, Physician and Druggist. 


Kanoxo, Mo., Feb. 9, 1880. 

I purchased five bottles of your Hop Bit- 
ters of Bishop & Co. last fall, for my daugh- 
ter, and am well pleased with the Bitters. 
They did her more good than all the medi- 
cine she has taken for six yeara. 

Wn. T. McCrure. 

The above is from a very reliable farmer, 
whose daughter was in poor health for seven 
or eight years, and could obtain no relief un- 
til she used Hop Bitters. She is now in as 
good health as any person in this country. 
We have large sales, and they are making re- 
markable cures. W. H. Bisnor & Co. 


Stmrver Creek, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1880. 
Gents—I have been very low, and have 
tried everything, to no advantage. I heard 
your Hop Bitters recommended by so many, 
I concluded to give them atrial. I did, and 
now am around, and constantly improving, 
and am nearly as strong as ever. 


W. H. WuHeEeEter. 


Many vile compounds have been sold under 
the name of ‘‘Bitters,” but it is a comfort for 
the afllicted to new realize that with Hop 
Bitters at their command they can be cured.— 
San Francisco (Cal. ) Chronicle. 


if Lord Byron, Shakespeares Tennyson or 
Longfellow, all of them were to write, they 
could not invent praises or use adjectives of 
suflicient philological signification, nor lan- 
guage strong enough to express the wonder- 
ful power of Hop Bitters to cure the sick. 
This medicine is now so widely known as the 
best and purest bitters manufactured that it is 
perhaps superfluous to write about it. It is 


justly popular.— Oswego Sun. 


Home or THE FRIENDLESS, 
Rocuester, N. Y., 

Sunpay, Jan. 25, 1880—10:45 P. M. 

Mr. Soute :—Dear Sir—By some mistake, 
your note accompanying a dozen bottles of 
‘‘Hop Bitters” and conveying also your kind 
offer to supply to our large family, all of the 
medicine used there, was not given to me as 
it should have been done, to acknowledge. 
At the monthly meeting held last week, Mrs. 
Shipman asked me if it had been answered. 
At once the matter was stated to us, and I 
was directed to thank you for your generosity. 
The old ladies who have taken the Bitters feel 
built up by it already. Indeed they almost 
are persuaded that they have a new back- 
bone, so quickly have these old ones stiffened 
and straightened. To have given so much 
happiness or comfort to these aged women, 
whose lives at best must be lonely, is a bless- 
ing which reacts most graciously upon our- 
selves. Such bread cast lovingly on life’s 
waters, comes back at some time, and in some 
way. May your gifts always bring equal 
comfort with this and may your reward be 
sure. 

Thanking you in behalf of the Board, of- 
ficially, of the old ladies gratefully, and for 
my own sake, that I have been permitted to 
hear of improvement for once in lieu of in- 
creased suffering, [am Yours truly, 

Loratné R. Bescu, Cor. Sec’y. 


Our Best Reward. 


Winston, Forsytue Co., N. C., ? 
March 15, 1880. § 
To rue Hor Brrrers ManuracrorinG Co. : 
Gents—I desire to express to you m 
thanks for your wonderful Hop Bitters. 
was troubled with dyspepsia for five years 
revious to commencing the use of your Hop 
itiers some six months ago. My cure has 
been wonderful. I am pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of this place, and my whole 
congregation can testify to the great virtue of 
your bitters. Very respectfully, 
Rey. H. Feresee. 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 11, 1880. 
Hor Brrrers Co.:—Please accept our 
grateful acknowledgment for the Hop Bitters 
you were so kind to donate and which were 
such a benefit to us. Yours vf y> 
Old Ladies of the Home of Y 





A CANADIAN SCHEME, 

A Montreal correspondent of the Boston 
Herald says that the Board of Trade of that 
city have recently held a meeting for the pur- 
pose of promoting the movement for making 
Montreal a free port. Official letters were 
read from the Government, which showed that 
it is their intention to introduce a comprehen- 
sive bill at the next session of Parliament, for 
the reduction of river, canal and harbor tolls. 
A feature of the measure will be the entire re- 
lief of the harbor commissioners here from the 
heavy expense of deepening Lake St. Peters, 
some thirty miles down the St. Lawrence. 
This enables the harbor commissioners to 
sweep away a lot of the heavy tolls which now 
handicap shipping coming to the port. The 
President of the Board of Trade blamed the 
harbor commission for not carrying out sub- 
stantial reductions this year. Mr. White, of 
the members of Parliament for the city, de- 
fended the commission and the government 
from strictures of the President, and congratu- 
lated the Board upon the fair prospect that 
now existed for the early accomplishment of 
their plans for making afree port. Hugh 
McLellan, a member of the harbor commis- 
sion, assured the Board that everything was 
being done by the Body to which he belonged 
toward the end they all had in view, and he 
had no doubt of their success. Ie considered 
the time had very nearly arrived, when, with 
free canals and river navigation, Montreal 
would draw to her harbor for exportation the 
greater portion of the produce of the West- 
ern, as well as the Northwestern, States and 
He did not fear any competition 
After earnest discussion, 


Territories. 
by any other route. 
a resolution was passed directing the Council 
of the Board to relax efforts to 
keep the Government to their promises. 


not in their 





A New Hampsutre Hurricanr.—On Fri- 
day of last week a severe cyclone visited the 
southern portion of the town of Hanover, N. 
Its 
was from the southwest to northeast, and 


H., doing considerable damage. course 
its 
path was about one mile long and two hun- 
dred rods wide. The IL part of Geo. Filea’s 
house, newly built, was torn from its founda- 
tion and completely wrecked, and John Ram- 
sey, @ carpenter at work inside, was buried in 
the debris, receiving severe injuries. A barn 
filled with hay and ashed owned by J. G. 
Currier were literally lifted from their founda- 
tions and carried about ten feet and dashed in 
splinters in the highway. Chimneys were not 
only blown down, but lifted off and carried 
The 

off. 


The large branch- 


fifteen and twenty feet away. roof of 
John torn 


were torn up by the roots. 


O’Gara’s house was Trees 
es of vigorous elms were twisted off and car- 
ried long distances, and fences are scattered 
all over the fields they previously inclosed. 
A large, thrifty elm, two and one-half feet in 
diameter was completely stripped of every 
branch, and the trunk, now standing, sixty 
feet high, from which branches a foot in di- 
ameter were twisted and carried away, illus- 
trates, perhaps, most forcibly the irresistible 
force of the tornado. About the same time, 
H. H. Marshall was knocked from a load 


hay by lightning, and his two horses, attached 


of 


to the wagon, were instantly killed. 





A New GovernMeNtT Burtau.—During 
the last session of Congress, a bill was passed 
appropriating $14,000 for the purpose of 
printing and distributing more frequently the 
publications by the department of State of the 
consular and other commercial reports, in- 
cluding circular letters to chambers of com- 
merce, with a proviso that such publications 
may be sold at such rates as may be fixed by 
said department, and the proceeds of all sales 
to be paid into the treasury. Such publica- 
tions would be of the greatest benefit to our 
manufacturers and merchants, showing them 
where new markets could be opened, or what 
kinds of goods were in demand or might be 
disposed of in different foreign countries, and 
countless other points of value to our com- 
merce, which can hardly be collected by pri- 
vate enterprise. A is to be at 
once established by Secretary Evarts charged 
especially with collecting, arranging and pub- 


new bureau 


lishing such commercial information as the 
act of Congress contemplates. 





Tue Crurerse Markrer.—Cheese has got to 
be a speculative commodity, involving more 
than ordinary risks to produce merchants who 
handle it, with prices jumping about in a sur- 
prising manner, and setting all commercial 
calculations at defiance. There have been 
several ‘‘booms” in cheese since the new crop 
began to come forward, followed by intervals 
of unnatural depression, and just now the 
market is excited and prices rapidly tending 
up. These naturally follow the lead of Liver- 
pool quotations, from the fact that a large 
portion of the receipts thus far have been 
taken for the export; but what causes the fre- 
quent and wide fluctuations in the English 
market seems to be a puzzle which no opera- 
tor on this side is able to find out. Since 
the season opened, Liverpool prices for Ameri- 
can cheese have been down to 41s. per cental, 
and up to 65s. In this market, within the 
last two weeks, prices advanced from 64 to 
10c., then fell back to 7}c., and yesterday 
had reached to {4c., with some holders of 
choice Utica brands asking 10c. per pound. 
Last week Liverpool quotations receded to 
48s., and closed yesterday at 58s. per cental. 
The butter market sympathizes to some ex- 
tent with cheese, and prices of the former 
have advanced 4 to 5c per pound, and are 
still tending up.— Advertiser, 21st. 





WortH Knowinc.—All forms of Kidney Dis 
ease are cured by the use of Hunt’s Remedy—a 
medicine thirty years old. 





NUTRITION imovroved, strength restored and dis- 
ease arrested by Malt bitters. 





Business Notices. 


A CARD. 
To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &e., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Josern T. 
INMAN, Station D, New York City. 52t19 
+ 
Marriages and Deaths. 
MARRIED. 

In this city, July 16, by A. F. Nettleton, Esq., Chas. 
8. French to Carrie E, Gunnison. 

In Quincy, July 15, by Rev. E. A. Perry, Mr. Isaac 
M. Leonard to Mrs. Sarah J. Worcester. 

In Newburyport, July 13, by Rev. D. P, Pike, Geo. 
W. Woodwell, Jr.to Sarah G. Stockman, July 15, 
by Rev. 8. J. Spaulding, D. D., Edwin W. Pearson to 
Lizzie M. Hason. 

In So. Braintree, June 15, by Rev. N. T. Dyer, Mr. 
Brainard T. Dyer to Miss E. Maud Smith. 

In Chelsea, July 13, by Rev. C. H. Leonard, Mr. 
Chas. H. Seaward to Miss Sarah G. Low. 

In Concord, N. H., July 13, by Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, O. W. Fullerton of Lowell, to Mrs. Hattie L. 
Batchelder of this city, and daughter of 8S. C. Whitch- 
er of Concord. 

In Providence, R. I., July 11, Capt. D. T. Presbrey 
of Taunton, Mass., to Mrs. Abbie M. Knowles. 








DIED. 


In this city, July 14, Sydney Williams of Provi- 
dence, R. I., 78 yrs. 

July 14, Mrs. Cynthia J. Hiscock, 77 yrs 11 mos. 

July 17, Rev. Samuel Cutler, former rector of the 
First Reformed Episcopal Church. 

In Charlestown, July 14, Joel W. Randall, 46 yrs 
11 mos. July 14, Mrs. Catherine 8. Caraway, 64 yrs 2 


In Medfield, July 14, Isaac C, Lane, 74 yrs 3 mos. 

In Somerville, July 14, Mary 8., widow of Phillip 
C. Hoffman, 75 oy 5 mos. 

In Milton, Ju Y 17, Amelia E. Russell, 83 yrs. 

In Malden, July 16, Mary J. Shepherd, 4 yrs 11 mos. 
July 13, Eliza B., wife of Isaac IH. smith, 61 yrs. 

In Quincy, July 13, Sarah, widow of Henry Wood, 


OF | 2 mos. 
n Wellesley, July 13, Jane, daughter of the late 
John Welles, 74 yrs. 
In Wyoming, July 18, Horace P. Milton, 43 yrs. 
In Lynn, July 16, Stella, daughter of Chas. C. Noyes, 
23 yrs. 
n Saugus, July 12, Eddie F.,son of Wm. F. Hitch- 


ings, 8 yrs. 
n Belmont, July 18, Emily W., wife of Albert J. 

reed, 40 yrs. : 

In Sherborn, July 18, Evelyn H., wife of George B. 
Dowse, 25 yrs 10 mos. 

In Koxbury, July 19, Henry A., son of the late Na- 
thaniel Sylvester. ; 

In Kingston, July 17, Benj. Sampson, 83 yrs 3 mos. 

In Newton Lower Falls, July 16, Mary F., daughter 
of the late Silas Williams, ant og 

In Lynn, July 16, Mrs. Desire N. Lapham, formerly 
of Littleton, 70 yrs. 

At Beverly Farms, July 18, Louis Francois de Pour- 

es. Born at Neufchatel, March 4, 1823. 

In Sturbridge, June 15, Miss Matilda Fisk, 96 yrs. 

In Newbu rt, July 12, Mrs. Mary B., widow of 
Mr. Joshua Aubin, 82 yrs. 

In So. Duxbury, July 18, Helen 8., wife of Gamariel 
Arnold, 31 yrs 10 mos. 

In Framingham, July 12, Henrietta, daughter of G. 
I. Batchelder, 14 yrs. 

In New Bedford, July 12, Mrs. Eliza, widow of Thos. 
P, Mann, 76 yrs. July 12, Martha Ann, widow of 
Hent W. Southwick, 66 yrs 6 mos. July 13, Charles 


H. Edwards, 68 yrs. 
In Fall River, July 12, Wm. Cook, 81 yrs. 
In Tiverton, R. I., July 13, Melora B. bidag ay be yrs. 
In Providence, R. I., July 13, Warren E. Messen- 


76 yrs. 
R. I., July 19, Chas, F. Lyman. 
. H., July 15, Wm. W. Orne of Marble- 
head, 79 yrs 8 mos. 
m. West Harrisville, N. H., July 6, Sherman Derby, 
yre. 





NOW is the season 
GAINS in 


----SATURDAY, JU 


of SPECIAL BAR- 
Boston at 


OUR GREAT STORE. 


Over Six Thousand Ladies’ Suits; 


over Eleven Thousand Misses’ Suits ; 


Girls’ and Boys’ Suits, Ladies’ Wrappers, Corsets, Skirts, Dolmans, Cir- 
culars, Shawls, Ready-Made Dresses, Ready-Made Chemises, Drawers, 


Night Dresses, Aprons, &c. 

It is useless to write glowing descriptions about the 
will convince every lady who inspects the same of 
CHEAP! 
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their cheapness and desirability. 


We desire to call especial attention to our extensive assortment of 
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FEATHERS, MONTURES, WREATHS, BRANCHES, &c., &c., 


Including Over 2000 Different Designs, all at 64c. down to 


2 Cents. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


HOSIERY AND 


3000 Pieces 
HAMBURG EDGINGS 


Just received, 2c, 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c, Sc, up to $1 per yard. 
They are Cheap and Extra Good Goods. Full stock 
Lace Goods, aT stock ‘Trimming Silks, full stock of 
Neckties, full stock Pocket-Books, Leather Bags, But 
tons, Small Wares, Linen Handkerchiefs, Hamburg 
Embroideries, Veilings. Also Housekeeping Goods, 
such as fine China Ware, Tin Ware, Wooden Ware, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Boots and Shoes for Ladies and 
Children, custom made and every pair warranted; 
loys, Games, Pictures, Frames, Letter Paper, Books, 
ley Books, Fancy Work Baskets, Work Boxes, Dress 
Trimmings, etc., ete., all selling at 
VERY LOW PRICES, 


HOUSEKEEPINC COODS for 


UNDERVESTS. 


Full Lines Ladies’ and Children’s 


BOOTS & SHOES, 
RUBBERS AND SLIPPERS, 


ALL of which WILL BE SOLD CHEAP, 
WILOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
IS THE 
TIME TO 
PURCIIASE 
GLASS WARES, 
CHINA WARES, 


CROCKERY WARES, 
JAPANESE WARES, 
TRIPLE-PLATED SILVER WARES. 


the KITCHEN, every article 


wanted, and at less prices than ever before in this 


CLOSING-OU'TL 


HOUGHTON 


SATE. 


& DUTTON, 


55 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON. 





PARKER & 


GANNETT. 


PLOW 


YOUR 


GARE 


seed 
| 
| 


WITH 


LAND 


HOR 


oi 


WILLE’ 


THE 


X. L. 


SWIVEL PLOW. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


49 North Market Street, and 


46 Merchants Row, 


BOSTON. 





EVERY ONE who owns a 
Wagon wants a 


EUREKA FOLDING 
CANOPY TOP. 


Folds up like an umbrella. 

Weighs less than 12tbs. Can 

be taken off or put on in one 

minute Affords superior 

m from sun and rain 

in different sizes to fit 

business wagons, pleasure wagons and buggies. 

for illustrated circular and price list. Agents wanted 

everywhere. 
D. G. BEERS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 

Sandy Hook, Ct. 
lwioy 


mend 


“LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE-POWERS, 


where you saw this. 


for One, Two, and Three Horses. 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN 
and Sawing Wood. 


Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 


~~ OLIVER 
D> CHILLED PLOW, °°" 


setosgs Tl 


SOLD IN 
1879. 


We will send one to any responsible Farmer, and if 
it does not prove a 


BETTER PLOW 


For any kind of Land, and of Easier 
Draft 


than he ever used, or can buy, we will pay the 

freight and order it away. It has a Sloping Land- 

side and «a Catter on the Point that protects the 
| edge of the mouldboard. 


THE CASADAY SULKY PLOW 


With two or three horses, is giving perfect satisfaction 
|} in New England, eqully as well as the 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 


EAST MILTON, May 11, 1880 
Messrs. Whittemore Bros. The Casaday 
Plow I bought of you gives /’erfect Satisfaction. 
does the best and most work, on smooth and rocky 
land of any Plow that I ever owned, and I would not 
be without it. It is easy work for two horses 
Signed C. L. CoreLAND. 


| 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


128 & 130 So. Market St., Boston. 


STOCKBRIDGE 


28 





The most satisfactory machines in the market. 
HIGHEST AWARD at all competitive exhibitions. 

Don’t fail to send tor Cireulars and Price List, which 
will be furnished free. Address as above. 13t27 


~ DANIELS 
APPLE CRUSHER! 


Patented May 25, 1869, also, June 18, 1873. 


Y EXPERIMENTING A LONG TIME 
B on the crushing principle I have got up and per- 
fected the best CIDER MILL that was ever put in 
use. It will crush faster, with the same power, and 
produce more cider from the apples than any other 
mill in use, and the cider will be as free from pomace 
and of as good quality as it would be if crushed with 
the old fashioned wooden nut mills, the principle being 
the same. 

We build four sizes, viz.: 


NO. | HAND MILL, 


Will crush 5 to 15 bushels per hour; if 
run with horse power, 50 bushels per 
hour. Press for No. 1 Hand Mill. 


NO. 2, ONE-HORSE POWER, 


50 to 100 Bushels per hour. 


NO. 3, TWO-HORSE POWER, 


150 to 200 Bushels per hour. 


NO. 4, TWO-HORSE POWER, 


200 to 300 Bushels per honr. 





Circulars Sent Free on Application. 


MACHINE 


VT. 


ADDRESS 


DANIELS’ 


2w2e 6C§] WOODSTOCK, 


CO., 





SLEEPLESSNESS almost 

invariably arises from a 

disordered state of the 

Stomach. Stimulate the 

organs of digestion, regu- 

late the bowels and there- 

by produce sound and re- 

freshing sleep. Narcotics 

and sedatives murder 

4 sleep, and such forced and 

“Or unnatural stupor is soon 

REGULA followed by ill effects. But 

———— oe ——CS:SC‘#S im moons Liver’ Regulator 

will remove the cause v1 restlessness and slceplessness 

by regulating the Stomach; thus, by improved diges- 

tion—by a regular habit of body—free alike from laxity 

or constipation—good health wil! be established, with 
its attendant blessing, sonnd sleep. 

“I have been a great sufferer from Dyspepsia and 

loss of sleep. As soon asI feel the least nervous, I 

take a dose of Simmons Liver Regulator, and sleep all 


night. fk : ‘ 
“Mrs. RUTHED BRYANT, Griswoldsville, Ga. 





GREAT INVENTION 
FOR WASHING AND CLEANSING 


In hard or soft water, WITHOUT SOAP, and 
without danger to the finest fabric. 

SAVES TIME and LABOR AMAZINGLY, 
ind is rapidly coming into general use. Sold by all 
Grocers; but beware of vile counterfeits, Its 
great success brings out dangerous imita- 
tions, but PEARLINE is the only safe article. 
Always bears the name of James Pyle, NewYork, 


MANURE, 


— FOR — 


Hungarian, 


Millet, and 
Fodder Corn. 


HE AMOUNT REQUIRED TO AN 

acre is from one to three bags, costing from $5 to 
$15 an acre, and producing from two to four tons of 
Hungarian and Millet, and a larger quantity of fodder 
corn. These crops should be planted on a quick act- 
ing manure like the Stockbridge, as they grow quickly 
and require the plant food to be in an available form. 
In view of the prevailing drought and the short hay 
crop, farmers should sow fodder crops of some kind. 
Hungarian, Millet and fodder corn all -flourish better 
in warm and comparatively dry weather. They may 
be sown as late as the middle of August on the Stock- 
bridge, and mature in good time. If our local agents 
have not the Fertilizer in stock, send to us. Orders 
will be shipped the day they are received. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
2rtf or 3 Park Place, New York, 


A. RIGGS, 


ROPRIETOR OF MODEL HERD OF 
_ POLAND CHINA SWINE of the Magie and 
Black Beauty strains. 





ty . 
TAA Nt RAN 


IDOL GIRL “Drawn from Life.” 
Circular sent upon application. 

B. C. PLATT, Business Manager, 
17tt Saffield, Conn. 
6 Chromo, Marble, Floral, Scroll CARDS, in case, 

l0c. U. 8. CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 62t51 
EVERY FARMER’S BOY 

HOULD TAKE A COURSE IN PHYS- 
ICS, Chemistry, and Botany in Cushing Academy 


Laboratories. Send to the Principal for a Catalogue, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 6t27 


$777 


1 0 Actress Photos, 10 Comic Songs, 

Game Authors lic. Chromo Co., 
13t20 
Agents’ 8: 


804 


52t51 


50 Perfumed Cards, Gold, Snowflake, Chromo, and 
and Lover’s Puzzle, 10c. CHAS. E. KAY, 
New Haven, Ct. 13t22 


5 Chromo, Motto, Shells, Scrolls, etc., Cards, in case, 
— name, 10c, KE. H. PARDEE, Fair Haven, Ct. 











ents. Outfit Free. 
ugusta, Me. 52t20 


10 Transp’t Cards, 
Northford, Conn. 


A Year and expenses to 
Address P. O. VICKERY, 








yo Chromo Cards, 10c. Auto 
um, 13¢. CHROMO CARD Co., Northford, Conn. 











Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards with name, 
10c.; 40 all 10c. STAR PRINTING’ 





13teop27 


CO., Northford, Ct. 26122 


LY 


HUNGARIAN, COM 
AT 


Purple Top Flat, White Strap-leaf, Lon 
Kuta Baga, Yellow. *» 


GRAPE VINE 


WIIL save its cost on one acre of potatoes 
PAIL, 


S)tube. Any 


SAKRB WIKE FENCING. 


Nos. 51, 52 and 


MON MILLET, GOLDEN MILLET 


S135 PER BUSILEL. 


TURNIP SEEDS, 


White Cowhorn, Yellow Globe, White French, Sweet German, 
rice per pound, 50c; per quarter pound, 20c 


AND 


CRAIN CRADLES, AND FAN MILLS, 


All sizes, and Latest Improvements. 


HORSE POTATO DICCER. 


MILK-STOOL 
kicked over nor knocked over by the cow; the 
tirely prevented, as neither dirt nor foul air can « 
made of the best tin plate, will bear weight of 
quarts; its cover makes a seat for the milker; 
milk is supported by a rubber tube which turns it to its position if moved by 
kicks or blows from the cow 
impurity falling upon or into the funnel can at 
and the funnel or the strainer cleansed if necessary, by a 


TURKEY WING 


one of the greatest labor. saving implements now used 


= Perfect Milk Pail. 


AND STRAINER in one. Cannot be 
“cowey” odor and taste en 
fect the milk. The pall ta 
(0 pounds or over; holds 14 
the funnel which receives the 
A strainer is placed in the lower end of the 
once be removed 
stripping of milk. 


PRICE $2.25. 


JE CREAM FREEZERS, all sizes, from 2 quarts to 24 quarts for family and factory use. 
We can furnish in any quantity desired 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Vegetable, Field, Grass and Flower Seeds. 


53 North 


Send for circulars 


Market St., BOSTON, 








Size 


nee Swells 


sarge Solid Walnut & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reeds. CELESTE— 

-BASS—EOM@, with Coupler and Grand Organ, 9 Sto; 
2K Guaranteed Siz Years. Sent on trial. 40,000 solid. 
Not one dissatisfied Purchaser. Send for Circular. Address 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 Weat Eleventh Street, New York. 








“GET THE BEST” Life of GARFIELD 
and HANCOCK. Address, for Agency, © 
> DP. L. GUERNSEY, 61 Cornhill, Boston, 
= Mass., and Concord, N. Hi. 4t2u 


- 
~ 
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SOLE TILE, SQUARE TILE, 
OCTACON TILE, 


For Underdraining Wet Lands. (Quality strictly 
first class. 
For sale in quantities to suit, at lowest prices. 


Also New England Agents for 


AKRON SEWER AND DRA'N PIPE, 
FISKE & COLEMAN, 
rite RO Water St., ——- 





E> 


27 =~ woe 
~ WEIGHT i2 LS. 
MEAS \\2 Cus. FT. 


a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows 

tter than a hammock, as it fita the body 

pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened in 
stantly. Self-fastening. Itis 
offices, cott camp meetings, 

Good for the lawn, piazza, or ‘co 
house.” ndid for invalids or children 
receipt of price, or C. O. D. For 50 cts. extra, 
with order, I will prepay expressage to any railroud 
station east of Mississippi River and north cf Mason 
and , 75 cents, in Minnesota, 


Makes 
quired, Be 


ges, sportsmen, ete 
lest place in the 
Sent 


Spl on 


Dixon’s Line For 75 
Missouri and lowa. 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton ; 207 Canal St., New York 5 rth Second St 
Philadelphia; 04 Market St., 
Clreulars. 


. 165 ! 


tv 


BOSTON LEAD MF’G CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PURE 


Star Brand. 


Litharee. 
Rar 
Tin 
and Tron 
LEAD PIPE AND SHEET LEAD, 
SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. WM, J. BRIDE, Treas 


Office, 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
6ms 


Tin-lined 
Pure Block 


Pipe, 


-17-Stop ORGANS © 


Sub-bass & Oct. Coupler, box'd & ship'd only $97.75. 
New Pianos $195 to $1600. Before you buy an in 
strument be sure to see my Mid-summer offer i/lus 
trated, free. Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wash 
ington, N. J. l0teop22 


) Em ee Op Da 
fsro we OE Se 1855 


SALERAWYS 


THE BESTIN USE. 


SOLD -BY ALL’ GROCERS, 
IN; POUND-PAPERS ONLY. 


l3teow 13 
0. DITSON & CO 
States for the extensive catalogue of 


Novello’s Musical Publications. 


Among them are more than a thousand Anthems and 
Choruses, Part Song and Glee Books, Cantatas, Orato 
rios, Operas, &e., &c. Send for Catalogue! 

We call special attention to the valuable series of 
Primers or Easy Instruction Books, of which very pop 
ular ones are, THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 
50cents,) by CUMMINGS. THE ART OF PIANO- 
PLAYING. ($1,) by Paver. THE 

$1 by Dr. STAINER SINGING. 
MUSICAL FORMS. (31,) 
31,) by Dr. STAINER 
$1,) by Prout, and 
by Tours. 





ORGAN, ’ 
$2,) by RANDEGGER 
by PaAvER. HARMONY, 
INSTRUMENTATION, 
THE VIOLIN. $1, 


Send for Gen. Garfield’s Grand March, (40 cts.) and 
Hancock's Campaign March, (40 cts Fine music and 
elegant portraits of the Presidential Candidates. 


NOT FAIL to examine, during the 
their winter's work 


TEACHERS WILL 
summer, the books needed tor 
We mention, THE TEMPLE, (3! and THE 
VOICE OF WORSHIP, (31,) for Singing Schools 
and Choirs; and tor the latter, THE AMERICAN 
ANTHEM BOOK, (31.25) and EMERSON'S 
ANTHEM BOOK, (31.25 For High Schools, 
THE WELCOME CHORUS, (31;) for Common 
Schools, SONG BELLS, (50 cts.) nearly ready; for 
Sunday WHITE ROBES, (50 cts.;) and 

Temperance work, TEMPERANCE JEW- 
ELS, (35 cts.) and TEMPERANCE LIGHT, 
12 cts All are FIRST-CLASS books. Don't fail 


examine 


,, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Schools, 


to 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Recipe Free for the speedy cure of Seminal Weak 
st Manhood, and all diseases brought on by 
Address DAVIDSON & CO., 
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hess, 
youthful indiscretions. — 
78 Nassau Street, New York 
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STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


rates. W. H. DOLE, 
Corner of A and Congress Streets, 


bytt SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 





5 Ag’ts Samp’s, 10c. Conn. Card Co., Northford, Ct 
26t29 
YourLinen with Clark’s Only Indelible Pen 
cils. Sold at all stationers. ly3i 


Real Estate---Stock. 
STOCK AND MILK FARM FOR SALE 


N MARSHFIELD, 1 1-2 MILES FROM 
village and depot, 3 miles from shore, 104 acres; 





for cranberry meadow; fine wood lot. 
rooms; two barns; 
Poultry houses, woodshed, &c. Stock and tools sold 
with place if desired. Would exchange for residence 
in vicinity of Boston. Address 

FRANK SHEPARD, 
lw30¥ 


LOOO OOO Acres 





13t27-13t1,Jan. 


FARMS SOLD. 
F YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FARM 
and save from $100 to $200 Broker’s commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the New England Farm 
Register, and learn facts in regard to our plan. Ad- 
dress the FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K. ABBOTT, Manager. 34t10 


Bi BDegal otices. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of ANNA JOHNSON, late of 
Sudbury, in said County, deceased, intestate: Where- 
as, application has been made to said Court to grant a 
letter of administration on the estate of said deceased, 
to EPHRAIM STONE, of Somerville, in the County of 
Middlesex. You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Camb: , in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of July inst., at 
nine o'clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
bave, against granting the same. And the said peti- 
tioner is hereby directed to give public notice thereof, 
by blishing this citation once a week, for three suc- 
cessive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEw ENG- 
LAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be two days, at least, before said Cou 
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XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. | 


Chicago. Send for | 
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White Lead 


Red Lead and | 


Copper 
Pumps, | 


are Sole Agents for the United 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market | 


New Style Cards, Lith’d in bright colors, 10c; 60 | 


will keep 16 head of cattle; 200 apple trees; facilities | 
f House of 10 | mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 40, North River, New 


ood water at house and barns, | York. 


| 
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rs Helse Wind 


vented roves on for 13 years. Over 
3000 in use Ad isively on 50 
leading Railroa lipse has re. 
ceived han premiums and 
highest ment Judges Centennial re 
wt at Philadelphia. The New England 
Pale oward lit first prize in 1877, 1878 and 
It is noisless in operation. Stands 
in storm, and is ornamental in ap 
power for water supply on 
or for irrigation, drainage 


Wheeler's 


ireds 


laTvU 

fi a builk 

All ne 

farms, suburban residences 

or any power purpofes, apply 
L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 

Boston, Mass. 


eding 


for Circular to 


52wl6 


WHEELER & WILSONS 


“NEW” NO. 8. 





ust the thing for hotels, | 


The Cheapest Machine to Buy ! 


THE EASIEST TO LEARN! 
THE EASIEST TO MANAGE! 
THE LIGHTEST RUNNING! 
THE MOST DURABLE 


‘DOES THE MOST PERFECT WORK, 


\'WHEELER & WILSON 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. BROWN, Agt. 
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FRUIT. WINE &JELLY PRESS 








FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALL FRUITS ao BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 


SEND FOR CRKRLOGNE. TRE. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFG.Co 


PHILADELPHIA PA, 
FOR SALE BY 


THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


20Uly 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS. 
Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD.—Well 
known throughout New England as the WHITEST 

FINEST, and BES! 

LEAD PIPE, of any 

LEAD TAPE, in. 
Sticks. 

LEAD RIBBON, from 
reels for Builders 

At lowest market prices f 

62112 





or thicknes 
wide, on reels for Curtain 


size 


») S inches wide, on 


r goods of equal quality. 


\ELGIN WATCHES, 


. Ww for Catalogue to 8 (NDARD AMER 
= ICAN WATCH CO., PITTSBURGH, PA 
GREAT WESTERN Sigg hi GUN WORKS, 
Pee 


Pa. 


Send sta 
ltifles, Shot Guus, Kev 
lSteow 24 


BALED STABLE MANURE, 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. 


FOR SALE BY Till 


/ UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


22 Merchants Row BOSTON. _ Dit 
W 1! on 30 Days’ Trial our 
ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELTS, BANDB, 
Suspensories russes ! other ap- 
from 
st Vitality from any cause i to 
1 Kid? 
Ruptures. 


ures guaranteed. ‘ Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 


Speedy c 
Address VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich, 


Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed and Chromo 
Cards, name in Gold and Jet, 10c 
738 CLINTON BROS., ¢ 


Steamboat Lines. 
NORWICH LINE. 


‘FIRST CLASS FARE $3. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R. 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 
| For Speed, Comfort and Safety, and avoid 
the Crowd common to lines running 
at Cheap Fares. 


No Speculation in State Rooms. 


State Rooms $i... . -Berths free. 


Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 
Boston, at 6 P. M., week days, connecting at New 
London with the Favorite Steamers 


City of New York and City of Boston, 


OrFICES—205 Washington St.; Depot, foot of Sum 


INTONVILLE, CT 











Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 


And NEW YORK at 
ONE 
either way. 


JAS. H. WILSON, 
2 Vice President. 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


Dailv, Sundays included, for 


IN EW = <> 2e a « 
First Class Fare $3.00. 
Excursion Tickets $5.00. 
Steamboat Express Train leaves Old Colony De- 
pot at6P.M.WEEK DAYS and? P.M., SUNDAYS, 


connecting at Fall River with the mammoth palace 
steamers, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Arriving in New York at 7 A.M. Brooklyn and Jer- 
ry nee Bm and baggage transferred free by 
“Annex” Boat. 

State-Rooms, Berths & Tickets for all points SOUTH 
and WEST can be secured at the Line Office, Ne. 3 
Old State House, corner Washington and State 
streets, and at Old Colony hy 
L. UW. PALMER, Agt., J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 

3 Old State House, Boston. att 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


rains leave Boston & Providence R. R, 
ee daily Bankes excepted) ati 
. M.; connect at Fox Point whari, Providence with 
the New and Magnificent 
STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
—AND— 
RHODE ISLAND, 


arriving in New York at 6 A. M. Returning, leave 
ss be orth River, at 5 P. M., arriving in Boston at 

Tickets and Staterooms secured at Com 8 offic 
214 Washi mn, corner State street, and at. Ee ry 
Providence R. R. Station. 


DOLLAR 


A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 








yeas ane thousand eight nog Tree 


J. W. RICHARDSON Boston Agen 
A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. : » 

















Poetry, 


From Harper's Magazine for August. 
ROBERT BURNS. 


RY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





I see amid the fields of Ayr 

A ploughman, who, in foul or fair, 
Sings at his task, 

So clear we know not if it is 

The laverock’s song we hear or his, 
Nor care to ask. 


For him the ploughing of those fields 
A more ethereal harvest yields 
Than sheaves of grain; 
Songs flush with purple bloom the rye; 
The plover’s call, the cnrlew’s cry, 
Sing in his brain. 


Touched by his hand, the wayside weed 

Becomes a flower; the lowliest reed 
Beside the stream 

Is clothed with beauty; gorse and grass 

And heather, where his footsteps pass, 
The brightest seem. 


He sings of love, whose flame illumes 
rhe darkness of lone cottage rooms; 
Ile feels the force, 
rhe treacherous undertow and stress, 
Of wayward passions, and no less 
rhe keen remorse. 


At moments, wrestling with his fate, 
His voice is harsh, but not with hate; 
The brushwood hung 
Above the tavern door lets fall 
Its bitter leaf, its drop of gall, 
Upon his tongue. 


But still the burden of his song 
Is love of right, disdain of wrong, 
Its master-chords 
Are Manhood, Freedom, Brotherhood ; 
Its ai rds but an interlude 
Betw n the words 


And then to die so young and leave 
Untinished what he might achieve! 
et better sure 
Is this than wandering up and down, 
An old man in a country town, 
Infirm and poor 





For now he haunts his native land 

As an immortal youth; his hand 
Guides every plo : 

He sits beside each ingle-nook; 

His voice is in each rushing brook, 


Each rustling bough. 


Lis presence haunts this room to-night, 

A form of mingled mist and light, 
From that far coast 

Welcome beneath this roof of mine! 

Weleome! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost 


A Selected Story. 


es c 


CUPID AND THE CAPTAIN, 





A SEA STORY. 


“Oh, dear!” said Jeannie, ‘I’m so tired of 
this horrible old ship, with its eternal up and 
down, that I don’t know what to do! I’ve 
finished my worsted work, and haven't an inch 
of canvas on which I can putastitch. Ive 
read all the books on board, and there’s not a 
soul on board well enough to speak but our 
two selves.” 

“If the ship didn’t roll so we might walk,” 
said Deb, turning over in her steamer-chair, 
and making a languid effort to reply. 

At this moment, the captain, fresh and 
breezy, came along, and as firm upon his feet 
as the piers for the Brooklyn bridge. 

‘*Well,” said he, looking down at us with 
his bright brown eyes—the captain was a 
handsome, portly man of forty-two—‘‘isn’t 
this lovely? Who wouldn't go to sea in such 
weather as this ?” 

‘*T wouldn't!” snapped Deb. 

The captain looked honestly surprised. 

‘‘Why,” said he, ‘‘what more would you 
ask? lJ.ook at that sunset. Isn't it beauti- 
ful? Look at the moon just beginning to 
show her face. Isn’t that lovely ?” and he 
appealed to Jeannie. 

‘Oh, yes, if one could stand on land and 
see them; but one can’t enjoy anything at 
sea. How can | think of the moon when my 
head goes so all the time?” And Jeannie 
tumbled her hands over and over in her lap, 
like a dog digging for rabbits. 

The captain laughed, and looked at us in 
pity. 

‘*The fact is,” said he, ‘‘the sea is no place 
forwomen. But for all that, I courted my 
wife at sea, and married her aboard ship.” 

“Oh, dear, how could you?” asked Jean- 





nie. ‘*However, perhaps she wasn’t sea- 
sick.” 

“Yes, she was; she was terribly sea-sick. 
If she hadn’t been I dare say I should 
never have been particularly acquainted with 
her.” 

«Sit down and tell it,” said Deb, eagerly. 

The captain took a long look at the horizon 
and then sat down. Over in the west and 
above the horizon was a wonderful purple and 
crimson country, with range after range of 
scarlet hills; one faint green lake in the cen- 
tre, and just one star drowned in its depths. 
Over in the east was a silver ship, the first we 
had seen in a week; and just behind us the 
sea-birds had settled down for their night’s 
rest in the cradle of those stormy waves. 

‘‘Well,” said the captain, ‘‘fifteen years 
ago I was twenty-seven years old, and I had 
sailed out of New York, as one thing and an- 
other, for a good many years; but this was 
my first voyage as captain, and it was to be a 
long one, too—several months. I was feeling 
very good about it. I'd gota nice ship. Of 
course it Was a steamer. Steamers were more 
scarce in those days than they are now; and 
though I'd liked being mate pretty well, every 
sailor wants to be captain. Then I'd been up 
to Connecticut to see my mother, and left the 
old lady remarkably well and comfortable ; 
and so everything seemed just as nice and 
comfortable till | came back to the ship and 
found seven women booked to take the voy- 
age with me. 

“You see, in those days I was uncommonly 
green. I'd been at sea all my life, and never 
had anything to do with women, and I didn’t 
know how to get along with them, and I had 
an idea that it took all a fellow’s time to wait 
on them. And, altogether, I'd as lief have 
seen the devil himself on board as one wo- 
man, let alone seven. Well, I went down to 
the ship company’s office, and I put it in hot 
to the president. But they were friends—a 
mother and her six daughters—and he was 
set upon it that they should go, and go they 
must. Said they were going out to meet the 
father, who had settled on some island or 
other; and he sent them along with me be- 
cause he knew I'd take care of them. I was 
mad enough to swear, and told him I wouldn't 
have anything to do with them more than 
civility required ; that I’d see they were com- 
fortable, but, by the Lord Harry, that was all 
I would do! But he only laughed, and said 
he knew I'd do all that was right, and that I 
needn't be so bothered—they were most of 
them children and wouldn't need much atten- 
tion, and would keep things lively on the ship. 
So there wasn’t anything to be done, and I 
had to give in. 

‘‘When I knew they were coming aboard I 
went ashore, and left my steward and first 
oflicer to store °em; and when I came back I 
was right mad to see how comfortable and at 
home they looked—the mother and the two 
oldest daughters sitting sewing in the cabin, 
and there wasn’t a nook or cranny on that 
ship that the other four girls hadn’t poked and 
pried into. The oldest girl was twenty, and 
the other was under sixteen, and though the 
younger ones were full of mischief, it made 
me mad to see how genteel and ladylike they 
all were, and so pretty behaved that I couldn’t 
be as offish as I'd meant to be. The mother 
and I were soon great friends, and sol was 
with the youngest girls, but as soon as we got 
fairly out to sea, the elder ones were taken 
sick, and I didn’t see them again for a week. 
At the end of that time they were all on deck 
again but the oldest; Jessie was her name, 
and the mother told me she couldn’t get her 
out forabreath of fresh air. Oh, she was 
terrible sick! And there she lay in her berth, 
losing strength all the time, and wouldn't take 
the only chance there was for her getting bet- 
ter—going up on deck. 

‘‘*Why, ma’am,’ said I to her mother, 
‘you must get ber out. She'll die if you 
don’t.’ 

‘*«T can’t,’ says she. 
I can’t make her.’ 

‘« «Well, Ican;’ says 1; ‘and you can just tell 
her that.tomorrow morning, at ten o'clock, 
I'm coming to help her on deck; and if she 
won't come I’m to take her. I won't have 
anybody dying on my sbip if I can help it.’ 

‘**All right,’ says the mother, kinder cry- 
ing; for the girl was so sick by tbat time that 
she was dreadfully frightened. 

‘Well, when the time came, I went below, 
and there was Miss Jessie lving on a sofa. 
Her mother had told her what I said, and, 
though she didn’t believe I'd do anything, 
she’d dressed herself enough to see me. So I 
bade her good morning, said I was glad to 
see her, and that I'd come to help her on 
deck; and then I offered her my arm. She 
answered very politely—she was always very 
lady-like, even when she was mad—and said 
she was much obliged, but she meant to stay 
where she was. 

***You'd better go on deck,’ says I; ‘you 
won't get well if you stay here ;’ and I offered 
her my arm again. 

‘She was the proudest person I ever knew, 
and she just listened to me till I got through, 
then she bowed her head, very dignified, and 
said : 

***No, thank you,’ and turned over and 
shut her eyes, as much as to say, ‘You can go 
now. 

** *Well, then,’ says I, ‘I’ll just take you !” 

‘‘And I just gathered her up in my arms, 
and before she got her eyes open I had her on 
my shoulder, and was running for the compan- 
ion-way with her, shouting to the steward to 
bring up & mattress and some pillows. Oh, 
wasn’t she mad! She was so little, and so 
exhausted with sickness. that she couldn't do 
athing. She was too weak even to pull m 
hair or box my ears; so she had to keep still 
till I laid her down on the bed the steward 


‘She won't do it, and 








wouldn't speak to me, not a word; so I had 
chairs brought for her mother and sisters, and 
then went about my business. When it came 
time for her to go back again, I just carried 
her down and put her on the sofa, and told 
her I'd come for her the next day. But next 
day, when I offered her my arm she took it— 
all without a word, mind you—and we prome- 
naded upon deck as solemn as two ghosts. 

‘*After this she began to get better. Why, 
it was wonderful how she improved; and she 
looked so pretty sitting upon her pillow, that 
I began to coax her to talk to me; and very 
soon she forgot how mad she was, and we be- 
came very good friends. I began to court 
her as hard asI could, and I did have the 
worst time with those little sisters of hers that 
ever was. There was always one or two of 
them round, and I didn’t mind that so much, 
but they were always getting into some mis- 
chief or other. And when I was making love 
to her as hard as I could, up I'd have to jump, 
and run off to save the little witches from 
breaking their necks. Then they would steal 
my onions. You know onions are very nec- 
essary on along voyage. As soon as they 
found I set store by them, the imps made 
away with them whenever they could; and 
just as I'd get a tight hold of her hand, I'd be 
sure to catch some of them at my onions. 
Then I'd have to let go, and rush after them ; 
and by the time I got back she’d have hidden 
her hand, and I’d have to begin all over 
again.” 

And the stalwart captain shook his head, 
and sighed over his laborious courting. 

‘Well, by and by, when I found Jessie was 
all right, I applied to the mother, but she was 
very unwilling—in fact, refused up and down. 
I didn’t wonder at it either, for | was pretty 
lively in those days, and they didn’t know any- 
thing about me except what they'd seen on 
the voyage. But the mother said she wasn’t 
willing to take the responsibility of letting 
Jessie marry when her father was so far away ; 
and that he'd sent for them all to come out to 
him, and she didn’t know what he’d say to her 
if she lost Jessie by the way. Of course that 
was all right, but there was something in the 
way she said it that raised my dander. So, 
says I: 

***All right, ma’am. I shan’t marry your 
daughter without the consent of at least one 
of her parents; but, if I’m not mistaken, I'll 
have that consent before very long.’ 

‘* IT don’t know what you mean,’ says she, 
very short. 

** You'll find out soon,’ says I. 

‘And she did, for after that | kept to my- 
self, and never stepped on the after-deck ex- 
cept when they were below; had the first ofli- 
cer take my place at the table, and took my 
meals in my ownroom. Oh, I felt terrible 
bad! Jessie took it to heart as much as | 
did; and before long she was down sick 
again, and did nothing but cry all day long, 
and neither her mother nor sisters could get 
| her on deck. Well, the mother stood that as 
long as she could, but finally sent for me, and 
told me, kinder stiff, that Jessie felt so bad 
about the engagement being broken, that she 
thought it had better be renewed. 

‘‘So I said, pretty stiff on my part: 

‘**Madam, I will renew my engagement 
with your daughter on one condition—that I 
marry her before we part. She can go on 
with you, and see her father, if you like; but 
I won’t let her go to the other side of the 
world from where I am going, unless we are 
married, and I’m sure of getting her when | 
come back.’ 

‘‘The mother made a terrible time about 
that, but I wouldn’t give in an inch. So at 
last she gave her consent; and the poor thing 
burst out crying, and said I might do what I 
liked, if I'd only get Jessie on deck. I didn’t 
wait to hear any more, but tore down stairs as 
if the devil was after me, and knocked at the 
door of Jessie’s state-roem. ‘Come in,’ says 
she, very weak. I threw the door open, and 
rushed in. There she lay in her berth, just as 
white as the wrapper she had on, and she had 
a handkerchiet in her hand, all in a little 
damp ball, with the way she had been crying. 
I flew at her and snatched her up in my arms, 





and I—why, I most devoured her! And 
says I: 
‘**Come up on deck, and get well. We're 


going to get married as soon as we're in 
ort.” 

*‘And away I went up on deck, with her in 
my arms. I rushed into my cabin, where her 
mother and sister were sitting on a sofa, and I 
sat down in a chair and held her in my lap; 
and after she cried till she was tired, she be- 
gan to laugh; and then we both laughed and 
talked, till the mother laughed too, and she 
thought we were crazy. But by dinner time 
Jessie and I were both back in our places and 
everything was as lovely as—as it is to-night,” 
added the captain, casting his misguided eyes 
over the waste of water around us, now black 
in the evening light. 

*‘Things went on smooth as oil after that,” 
continued the captain, *‘and I looked forward 
every day to the time we should get into port. 
And I dreaded it too, for I knew I should lose 
her very soon after that. They were going 
out on a vessel that was to start a few days 
after we got in, and it was arranged that they 
should stay on board ship till time to be off. 
Meanwhile I'd made up my my mind to be 
married on deck. We got into port at night, 
and the next morning I was off and on shore 
as soon as brkakfast was over, and in a car- 
riage, riding up and down, hunting for a min- 
ister. You see I was a stranger, and didn't 
know I had a friend in town; but before I'd 
been half an hour on shore I found two. 
The first was Ben Roland, an old friend of 
mine, whom I thought safe at home; but he'd 
come by another route, and here he was; and 
I drove up behind him as he was going in the 
door of an hotel. 

***Hullo, Ben! says I, opening the car- 
riage door; ‘you’re the very man I want. 
I'm just hunting for a groomsman. Get in! 
Get in! 

“‘I pulled him into the carriage and told 
him all about it. Of course Ben was happy 
to serve ; but he hadn’t been there much longer 
than I had, and did not know where to find a 
clergyman any more than I did. The hack 
driver didn’t know; and finally we copied 
several names out of the directory, and went 
and called on their owners. Would you be- 
lieve it? Every one of those clergymen were 
out except one, and he had a funeral on his 
hands for 3 o'clock! 

* ‘Well,’ says I, ‘I’m bound to get mar- 
ried to-day somehow. Jessie’s ready, and the 
first officer is dressing the ship with flags, and 
one thing and another; and if I can’t be mar- 
ried at 3 o’clock I'll have to be married at 5.’ 

“The clergyman said he was off duty at 5 
o’clock ; but as he didn’t seem to understand 
very well how to find me, I left Ben and the 
carriage standing at the door, with orders not 
to lose sight of the reverend gentleman till he 
brought him to the ship at 5 o'clock. So there 
he sat, smoking and reading the paper, till 
funeral time, then drove to where the gig was 
waiting for them. 

‘‘Meantime | walked off alone; and after 
I'd gone a couple of blocks, who should I 
meet but Mr. Grinnell, an old friend of my 
father’s and of mine. 

‘* ‘Hallo, Fred!’ says he. 
come from ?” 

‘Then we fell to talking, and he told me 
he’d come to town to meet Jessie’s mother and 
the girls. 

***Why, I brought ’em with me,’ says I. 
‘They’re on board my ship now.’ 

***You don’t say!’ says he, winking at me. 
‘Uncommon good luck for a young bachelor 
like you, Fred!’ 

‘«*Oh, nonsense!” says [, looking as glum 
as T could. ‘I didn’t want ‘em to come. I 
did my best to leave ‘em behind.’ 

***You did?” says he. ‘That shows un- 
common bad taste on your part. They’re the 
nicest girls I know.’ 

‘**They’re well enough,’ says I. 

‘«*Well enough,’ says he. ‘They're splen- 
did. I'll tell you what, Fred, it’s time you 
were married, and if you'll marry one of those 
girls I'll give you a wedding suit. There!’ 

‘‘Done,” says I, shaking hands with him. 
‘I'm going to marry one of them this after- 
noon. Come to the wedding and bring along 
the suit.’ 

***You're not,’ says he. 

“““T am,’ says I. ‘Five o’clock, sharp. 
But if you are not there, remember, we won't 
wait for you or the suit.’ 

‘***I believe you are lying,’ says he. 
come in and let’s have your measure.’ 

‘*Well, I went back to the ship, and by 5 
o’clock everything looked fine, I can tell you. 
The awnings were all up, and every rag of 
bunting that the first officer could beg, bor- 
row or steal was flying in the wind, and the 
man-o-war in the harbor lent us its band. 
The officers of all the ships came aboard, and 
the steward got up a supper that would have 
done honor to Delmonico. Jessie and her 
sisters had up their trunks and rummaged out 
their white dresses; and they had some flow- 
ers that I brought them from on shore, and 
they looked pretty asrosebuds. Mr. Grinnell 
was there, too, with some of his daughters and 
the wedding suit, though he didn’t much be- 
lieve in the wedding till he got on board. 
And just after him came Ben, shoving the min- 
ister ahead of him up the ladder. He'd tag- 
ged round after that poor man all the after- 
noon, and he never let go of him till he saw 
him safe on deck. 

‘‘Just at two bells we were married. Ben 
and Julia, the second girl, stood up with us, 
and the mother gave her away; then we had 
supper and a smashing ball, and I was the 
happiest man alive. 

“Five days after that their ship sailed, and 
my wife went with them ; and a week after that I 
set off on my return voyage. Then, when I 
reached New York, the owners gave me a 
larger vessel, and sent me to , and 
then to India ; and so, in one way and another, 
it was a whole year before I could get back to 
where I was married. 


‘Where did you 


‘But 


pect of seeing her very soon. She was off on 
that cussed island with her father ; and though 
I would be comparatively near her again, I 
couldn't leave the ship long enough to go and 
see her. I wrote to her every chance I got, 
but mail matters are so uncertain in that part 
of the world that my letters were often a per- 
fect age in reaching her; and though I al- 
ways knew where she was, she often didn’t 
know for a week together what had become 
of me. So, when I came into port on the 
first anniversary of my wedding day, I didn’t 
expect anything better than some letters; but 
the ship had scarcely come to her moorings 
when en Roland came tumbling up the lad- 


der. 

‘«*Hullo, Fred!’ says he. ‘Come ashore; 
your wife's in town, and I reckon she’d like to 
see you.’ 

‘**My wife! says I. And I rushed into my 
cabin and jumped into my best clothes, and 
was in the boat in a twinkling. 

‘«*Where is she? How did she get here ?” 
I shouted. ‘Thunder, man! why don’t you 
speak ?’ and I shook him by the back of his 
neck. But he only laughed, and said she was 
at his house. 

‘* «I didn’t know you bad a house.’ 

“«<T have, though. I've married Julia; and 
when your wife got your letter, saying you 
were coming here, she told her father she 
wasn’t going to stay away from you any 
longer. So she’s been waiting for you for a 
week.’ 

‘¢*She’s an angel,’ said 1; and I said so 
all the way to the house. 

“She didn’t know the ship had arrived. 
Ben had seen her from down town, and she 
and her sister were sitting in the parlor enter- 
taining some ladies, when Ben let me in with 
his latch-key. I opened the door, and there 
she was on the sofa, looking just as sweet as 
when I saw her last. I didn’t stop for any 
ceremony, I can assure you. It wouldn’t have 
made any difference if there had been fifty 
people in the room. Why, she was most 
eaten up in a minute, and all the ladies got 
up and laughed, and said they guessed they 
had better go. I didn’t say anything against 
it, and I don’t think Julia did either; so they 
went away and left us to ourselves. 

‘‘Then I had to do all my courting over 
again, for we'd been separated so long we 
were scarcely acquainted. And this time it 
was just as pleasant as it was the first, and for 
me a great deal pleasanter ; for you see there 
wasn’t the least bit of doubt about the result ; 
she hadn’t even the ghost of a chance to say 
No. So I bought a house next door to Julia 
and Ben, and I’ve sailed out of the same port 
ever since. I only go on short voyages now, 
and seldom am away from her for more than 
two months at atime. We have two sons and 
one daughter now, and she seems to be pretty 
well contented. As for me, you can see I am 
not pining. Iam getting old, but my boys 
are growing up, and—Dear! dear! to-night 
is just as lovely as the night I was married.” 

‘‘What a nice story,” said Deb, smiling. 
‘‘Well, I suppose some people are interest- 
ing when they are at sea. I know I’m not.” 

‘Some people interesting at sea?” said the 
captain. ‘I guess they are. People have 
nothing else to do at sea, and so Cupid has 
full swing. It’s a mighty dangerous situation 
for one when a pretty little landsman is put 
under his charge; and he may as well strike 
his colors at once. But it isn’t so witha lady. 
If she’s sea-sick, she won't pay any attention 
to love-making ; and while one’s courting her 
as hard as he can, she’s generally thinking 
about a thundering headache she has, or wish- 
ing she had a little more ice. I tell you, 
sailors are much-abused animals.” And the 
gallant captain shook his head mournfully. 

By this time the sun had hidden his dimin- 
ished head, and the moon was having it all 
her own way. The purple and crimson coun- 
try had varnished into night, the silver ship 
had sailed away down below the horizon, and 
the tired little land bird had tucked his head 
under his wing for the night. Mrs. Boxer & 
Co., after the fashion of people at sea, had 





gone to bed with the sun, and we were alone 
on deck, with only the man at the wheel and 
the Southern Cross, blazing in white splendor, 
to keep us company. By and by Jenny’s 
pretty eyes began to close and Deb's answers 
to grow thick and dreamy. So we said good 
night, and were soon dozing off to sleep with 
the sound of the waves in our ears and dreams 
of Jessie and the captain still dancing through 
our heads. 





General Hliscellany. 


LOVE UNEXPRESSED. 


BY C. E. WOOLSON, 


The sweetest notes among the human heart-strings 
Are dull with rust; 

The sweetest cords adjusted by the angels, 
Are clogged with dust; 

We pipe and pipe again our dreary music 

Jpon the self-same strains, 

While sounds of crime and fear and desolation, 

Come back in sad refrains, 


On through the world we go, an army marching 
With listening ears, 

Each longing, sighing, for the heavenly music 
He never hears; 

Each longing, sighing, for a word of comfort, 
A word of tender praise, 

A word of love, to cheer the endless journey 
Of earth’s hard, busy days. 


They love us, and we know it; this suffices 
For reason’s share. 
Why should they pause to give that love expression 
With gentle care? 
Why shouid they pause? But 
aching 
With all the gnawing pain 
Ot hungry love that longs to hear the music, 
And longs and longs in vain. 


still our hearts are 


We love them, and we know it; if we falter, 
With fingers numb, 

Among the unused strines of love’s expression, 
‘The notes are dumb. 

We shrink within ourselves in voiceless sorrow, 
Leaving the words unsaid, 

And side by side with those we love the dearest, 
In silence on we tread. 


Thus on we tread, and thus each heart in silence 
Its fate fulfills, 

Waiting and hoping for the heavenly music 
Beyond the distant hills. 

The only difference of the love in heaven 
From love on earth below, 

Is, here we love and know not how to tell it, 
And there we all shall know. 





MR. BRET HARTE’S FIRST LECTURE 
IN LONDON, 
The Argonauts of ’49. 


Mr. Bret Harte delivered his first lecture 
in London on ‘‘The Argonauts of 49,” before 
a distinguished audience, who were as much 
interested in the lecturer as in the lecture. 
The Argonauts referred to by Mr. Harte were 
the discoverers of the gold mines of the 
Western Sierras, and California was their 
Colchis. He drew with a master’s hand a 

icture of the digger and gambler life which 
Ris literary sketches have made so well known, 
and the lecture was interspersed with poetical 
descriptions of the snow-clad hills of the in- 
terior, or of the golden city of San Francisco, 
and with quaint and laughable anecdotes told 
in the quiet, unemotional American tone 
which prefers suggestion by studied reticence 
to explicit expression. 

The accounts of the early Spanish writers 
were briefly dismissed as mendacious, and 
every river they thought they had discovered 
was claimed for a Yankee bark from Boston. 
Salt Lake City supplied a resting-place for 
the Argonants from the East, and they had 
so little confidence in the success of their mis- 
sion that one of them said that the sluice- 
boxes which they carried to wash the gold, 
would, in the event of ill-success, make first- 
class coflins. They fell on strange fates, and 
exile revealed to them unsuspected capacities. 
The lecturer was attended at a restaurant by 
a waiter who bore a strange resemblance to a 
person he had always admired as a model of 
refined good breeding. Not caring to wound 
the feelings of the waiter—who carried a re- 
volver—Mr. Harte had inquired of the pro- 
prietor of the hotel whether the waiter was 
not, in tact, a person who in the East had fill- 
ed a much higher position. The landlord 
confirmed the suspicion, and added that his 
servant’s command of language often beguil- 
ed the visitor who was waiting for a plat de- 
layed. The varied capabilities of these early 
emigrants depended on their character; but 
what their character was he had rather not 
say. Some had left behind them wives and 
families, some of them had left behind them 
officers of the law, deploring their absence. 
But their past was no clew to their future. 
‘The boys seem to have taken a fresh deal all 
round,” observed a noted gambler to Mr. 
Harte; and the gambler was himself an illus- 
tration. He came of a family who would not 
touch cards because they held such things too 
trifling and amusing, but might, perhaps, have 
been converted by the remark their descendant 
made on rising with $5000 after ten minutes’ 

lay, ‘‘To think there is folks as believes that 
feces is a waste of time!” In San Francisco 
in those = days everybody played; and 
when a gambler died at the table, and three 
doctors who happened to be there examined 
him and pronounced that the cause of death 
was disease of the heart, the coroner, who 
was accidentally present, empanelled a jury 
from the other players, who returned a verdict 
in accordance with the evidence and went on 
with the game. 

Female society was so scarce that even a 
gratuitously ugly face was followed by ad- 
mirers. A married captain’s wife was es- 
corted home from a ball by every officer in 
the garrison, and observed that now at length 
she understood the meaning of the expression 
‘the pleasure of your company.” hen a 
baby cried in the theatre everybody shouted 
“Encore.” The miner lived a wilder life 
upon the hills. For clothes his chief reliance 
was on the meal-sack that robed his outer af- 
ter it had nourished his inner man ; his track 
was marked with empty oyster-cans; he met 


the native upon the common footing of beans. 
He was us toa fault. The ‘*sanitary” 
subscription, by which North and South bene- 


fited alike was started in a California bar. 








and her sisters fixed for her. But she 


‘*That was a long year, I can tell you; and 
this ‘worse of ft was What I dida?s on nay pros- 


“It is rough upon those poor fellows; I am 





sorry for them.” ‘How much are you 
sorry?” ‘Four hundred dollars.” The next 
man gave $1000; in half an hour donations 
of $15,000 were telegraphed to Washington, 
and the total subscription of California was 
$3,000,000 gold. The miners were, above 
all, faithful to their partners, and loved them 
with a love passing that of women. It was 
dangerous to interfere in partners’ quarrels, 
and once a stranger at a bar, who had not, so 
far as he knew, given offence to any person 
present, suddenly found himself upon the 
floor and a tall Kentuckian standing over him 
with his revolver out. When the tall gentle- 
man was courteously asked for an explana- 
tion, he said: ‘I ain’t nothing against the 
stranger myself, but he said something just 
now against Quakers, and I want him to un- 
derstand that my partner is a Quaker and a 
peaceful man.” 

The Argonauts were not prone to sentimen- 
talisms, although they knew what home-sickness 
was; and when they dealt in sarcasm their in- 
nuendo was grim and striking. Lynch laws de- 
termined that horse-stealing should be punish- 
ed with death ; but once a jury took several min- 
utes after retiring to consider their verdict, 
perhaps from humanity, perhaps because 
there had in consequence of the rigor of the 
law been a great mortality among the male 
es: The leader of the crowd put his 

ead into the jury-room and said he did not 
wish to hurry the gentlemen, but they wanted 
that room to lay out the corpse in. 

Mr. Bret Harte traced to California such 
now world-wide slang as ‘‘dry up,” ‘‘played 
out,” ‘‘take stock,” and ‘‘passing in your 
checks.” A miner said of a forcible sermon 
that the preacher seemed to him ‘‘to have 
taken every trick ;” on the other hand ateam- 
ster, blamed for his intemperate language, ob- 
served, ‘‘I don’t call that swearing. You 
should hear Bill Jones exhort the impenitent 
mule.” A barman after a night in which pistol 
shots had freely punctuated the villege revelry, 
appeared in the morning with his face hound 
up, but with a very happy expresion, and ob- 
served that the bar was new, and that it was 
only on the previous evening ‘‘that the boys 
seemed to be getting really acquainted.” The 
last head of the lecture related to the 
‘*Heathen Chinee,” the mention of whose 
name was met by around of applause. This 
part of the discourse described the injuries the 
Chinaman suffers in California, and the per- 
sistent way in which he nevertheless attains 
his ends, chatting affably to a Custom House 
officer from his seat on a chair, the hollow 
legs of which are stuffed with smuggled 
opium, and assuming the name and expression 
ot a brother Celestial to cheat the collectors 
of the poll-tax. The Californians are indig- 
nant with the Chinese for practising the vices 
of American civilization ; but in time the Argo 
will sail into the fuller day.— London ‘imes, 
June 2”. 


DOMESTIC WINES OR CORDIALS. 


Biacknerry Wixe.—Mash the berries and 
pour one quart of boiling water to each gal- 
lon; let the mixture stand twenty-four hours, 
stirring occasionally ; then strain and measure 
into a keg, adding two pounds of sugar to 
each gallon. Let it stand till done ferment- 
ing; then cork it tight, or draw it off and 
bottle. 


ANnoTHER.— Measure the berries and bruise 
them. To every gallon add one quart of wa- 
ter, and let the mixture stand for twenty-four 
hours, stirring occasionally; then strain off 
the liquid into a cask, adding two pounds of 
sugar to every gallon of the mixture. Let it 
stand till the following October, when the 
wine will be ready for use without further 
straining or boiling. It may be improved, 
and perhaps kept better, by adding a small 
quantity of pure French brandy. 


ELDERBERRY Wink.—To one gallon of the 
ripe berries add one of water; let it stand 
twenty-four hours, stirring it often; boil it 
half an hour in a copper or brass kettle, and 
strain through a sieve. Put it again in the 
kettle, and to each gallon of liquid add 34 
pounds of sugar; boil it twenty-five minutes. 
lie in a cloth half an ounce of ginger, the 
same of allspice; put it into the kettle and 
boil five minutes; then take out the spice. 
When cool add one teacupful of good yeast; 
keep it in a warm room to ferment afew 
days; then put it into a cask with the bung 
out for three or four months, when it will be 
ready to bottle. Wine made by this receipt 
is equal in flavor to port wine, and is far more 
wholesome for medical purposes than any 
commercial wine. 


ANOTHER.—To every quart of berries add 
one quart of water; boil half an hour: run 
off the liquor and break the berries through a 
hair sieve ; then to every quart of juice add 
three-quarters of a pound ot sugar; boil again 
one quarter of an hour, with Jamaica’ pep- 
pers, ginger, and a few cloves. When -saffi- 
ciently cool, pour into a barrel with a cup of 
yeast and a piece of toast to assist the fer- 
mentation (to be kept in a warm place.) 
When it ceases to hiss, add one quart of bran- 
dy to eight gallons of liquor; then close the 
barrel perfectly air-tight and keep in a cool 
place for six months, when it will be fit to 
bottle. 


AN IRISH FARM. 


Imagine a level country, with afew trees 
and no forests, cut up into very small irregu- 
lar fields by stone walls. It is of such land 
that Iris: farms are composed. In most 
counties there is a deal of boggy, swampy 
land, from which the farmers cut peat, which 
serves them as fuel. An Irish farm is gener- 
ally from five to fifteen acres. in some dis- 
tricts a farm of ten acres is considered rather 
large, and it is often the sole support of an 
immense family—father, mother, ten children, 
and, perhaps, an old grandmother. Boston 
Common contains forty-eight acres of land. 
It would make six good-sized Irish farms, 
which would maintain fifty or sixty human be- 
ings, half a dozen cows, a horse or two, some 
donkeys, and many pigs, beside paying about 
three hundred dollars a year to the landlord, 
and something to the priest. In good seas- 
ons all this teeming and swarming life can just 
be maintained. But suppose a crop fails! 





Suppose the peat cannot be dried! Then 
what? Why, hunger and starvation, of 
course. And remember there are no facto- 


ries, or other business to fall back upon. If 
the crop fails, all fails. If the crops of New 
England should be as poor this year as they 
were in Ireland last year, it would be a great 
calamity; but very few persons would go 
hungry on that account. The fisheries, the 
shops, the factories, commerce and the sav- 
ings-banks would go on about as usual, and 
the people would buy their food from other 
States. Irish farms do notall lie along a high 
road, as with us. Farms are behind farms; 
and a great number of them can only be 
reached by adonkey-path three or four feet 
wide. The fields are dug, not ploughed, and 
many farmers have no implements but a spade, 
a hoe and a turf-cutter, and no vehicle except 
a small donkey-cart. The farm-house is gen- 
erally one story high, and very often consists 
of a single large room, with perhaps a recess 
fora bed. It is commonly built of stone, 
with a roof of thatch; but many of the houses 
are made of earth, with a hard floor of home- 
made cement. In this one room the dairy 
work is done, and all the family live, the pig 
coming in and going out as it pleases. Are 
the people then miserable and degraded? By 
no means. When the harvest is good and the 
rent reasonable, they are among the most 
cheerful people in Europe, and in ail the 
world there is not a land where the women 
are more modest and pure. The children are 
ruddy and robust. ‘The houses are generally 
clean and neat. The people enjoy life so 
much upon those little black, boggy farms, 
that, when they emigrate to America or to 
Australia, they sometimes almost die of home- 
sickness. In many instances a poor Irish girl 
among us never goes to bed for six months, 
after leaving home, without crying a little for 
the old house of mud and thatch, and the old 
folks within it. 





SMUGGLING. 
Some of the Devices in Vogue for the 
Free Entrance of Cigars and Bay Oll. 


For many years the smuggling of cigars in- 
to New York, says the 7'ribune, by the crews 
of the Havana steamers, was a regular busi- 
ness. Millions were brought in each year. 
Generally they were concealed behind the skin 
of the steamer, being fastened by means of a 
cross-piece of wood. If there was danger of 
detection, the fastening was cut and the pack- 
ages allowed to drop down to the bottom of 
the bilge. These smuggled cigars are done 
up in packages of 1000 or more, covered with 
oil skin. Often these packages are dropped 
overboard in the lower bay or at quarantine, 
and are picked up by confederates in small 
boats, brought up to the city and disposed of. 
In other cases they are kept on ship-board, 
concealed in places where no one would be 
apt to look for them, and carried ashore in 
small quantities as opportunity afforded. Ex- 
perience has taught the custom inspectors 
where to look for contraband articles of this 
kind, and not a week passes that seizures of 
smuggled cigars are not made. A short time 
ago 15,000 cigars were found in one of the 
bread tubs of a Havana steamer, where they 
had been placed by the cook and covered wit 
dough. ey- had been found under the boil- 
ers, hidden away under masses of coal in the 
coal bunkers, and covered with a bulky cargo. 
A small shed or wooden bin was found ina 
coal bunker not long ago, and in this were 
10,000 cigars, packed in a small compass. If 
too closely watched by the inspectors, the 
crew will take back the cigars and take their 
chances of emuggling them ashore on a subse- 
ques voyage. y oil, which pays a duty of 
fty cents per ounce, is also a favorite article 


for sm . The duty is almost probibito- 
Sa if a small amount can be 
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brought in undetected, it pays handsomely. 
It is put . in twenty-two-ounce bottles, and 
these can be handily stowed away and taken 
ashore one at atime. Smuggling is not con- 
fined to this end of the route, however. The 
Spanish authorities impose a duty of $8 per 
pound on opium, and the means adopted to 
evade the customs officers at Havana are very 
ingenious. Small quantities in tin boxes are 
packed in tubs and barrels of butter. Cans 
of opium are packed in large rolls of wall pa- 
pers which is duty free. They are hidden in 
arrels of potatoes, and in other articles 
where they are likely to escape detection. 





ITALIAN GIRLS TREADING WINE 
PRESSES. 

_ A resident in Italy vouches for the follow- 
ing: In the vineyards in Perugia, the girls 
mount ladders and clip the rich bunches, 
dropping them into the baskets. With indus- 
trious workers one day is enough to clear an 
average vineyard. When the grapes are all 
gathered in, they are carefully picked from the 
stems for the pressing. This last process is 
the same or simple operation that was 
performed by the patriarch Noah. The 
grapes are thrown into an enormous vat, 
where the juice is tramped out of them by the 
bare feet. At this stage of the vintage you 
may see hundreds of the young ladies of the 
city of Perugia coming forth in groups in the 
morning, beaming with pleasant mystery and 
excitement. Your ordinary tourist, whose 
only intellectual and instructive pabulum is 
gathered from the guide books, has not the 
remotest conception of their object. He may 
think they are out for an early constitutional ; 
but early constitutionals are not the rage with 
Italian ladies. Shall I tell you the secret of 
all that mystery and excitement? They are 
off to the country to tread in the wine presses. 
It is a novel holiday to them, besides being a 
most salutary exercise. Even prim old dow- 
agers are known to ‘‘wade in” and banish 
rheumatism by a half day's exercise in the 
wine press. Apart from the healthful exer- 
cise of tramping, the mash acts as a bath to 
the limbs, while the uprising fumes are con- 
sidered eminently stomachic. After the 
treading performance, these ladies wash them- 
selves in hot wine, taking a moderate de- 
coction internally for the stomach’s sake. 
The effect is pleasant and rejuvenating, and is 
especially noticeable in the vim with which 
they participate in the dance which is the 
usual sequel to treading in the wine press. 





OUR LITTLE FRIEND THE CHIP- 
MUCK. 


The chipmuck likes to dig his hole in these 
dry banks, and you may often hear a rustling 
in the thick beds of ary leaves loud enough to 
attract your attention from a distance of fif- 
teen or twenty rods. A cautious approach to 
the spot will show you a couple of chipmucks 
chasing each other round and round through 
the leaves. ‘They will cease trom their sports 
as you come near, but if you sit down quietly 
they will soon conclude that yeu are not dan- 
gerous and commence again. They often in- 
clude the trunk of a fallen tree in their cir- 
cuit, running along its whole length; then 
plunging like divers into the leaves, they rush 
headlong through them, seeming greatly to 
enjoy the noise and stir which they make. 
They play in this way for hours; if one stops 
the other turns back to look for him, and 
away they go again. ‘The chipmuck can 
climb as well as any squirrel and frequently 
does so when the coast is clear, but if danger 
threatens he makes haste to descend. He 
never can realize that a tree affords him the 
least security. If you get so near before he 
he sees you that he dares not come down, he 
plainly considers the situation to be very se- 
rious. Sometimes he will make a desperate 
rush for the ground within reach of your hand, 
and as soon as you withdraw he comes down 
and scampers away, evidently feeling that he 
has got well out of abad scrape. Let his 
larger cousins, red, black or gray depend on 
trees for safety if they choose; his trust is in 
stone walls and brush-heaps, not to mention 
his burrow. Within reach of these his easy 
impudence is in striking contrast with his 
panic-stricken condition when treed.—(/ood 
Company. 





A JAPANESE QUACK DOCTOR. 

There was one Doctor Desaburo, who reg- 
ularly attended the great fair at Uweno, near 
Yeddo, under different disguises. (nce he 
had actually the impudence to assume mus- 
taches and whiskers, put on a second-band 
black dress suit, speak with a foreign accent, 
and pass for a distinguished English medicine 
man. The quack trades almost entirely with 
the lower classes. He must be of imposing 
aspect, and carefully or fantastically dressed, 
for none are such believers that ‘*the apparel 
oft proclaims the man” as the Japanese. On 
a table in front of him stand bottles, and 
packets, and trays of every sort of known 
medical rubbish. One day Desaburo ran 
short of ginger candy—his favorite remedy for 
indigestion—but he was quite equal to the 
emergency, for he prescribed toothache reme- 
dies, spasm cures, ague and fever antidotes 
instead, with perfect aplomb and _self-posses- 
sion. 

On another occasion a clown, to 
one time he had given the candy and at an- 
other the fever-cooling medicine, without any 
cure of the indigestion, attacked him witha 
stout bamboo, and so belabored him that he 
was glad to escape with his life, leaving his 
stuffs to the mercy of an angry crowd. A 
mother, whose son he had nearly killed by an 
over dose of opium sedative, was for exposing 
him at law, but he compounded for the little 
error somehow. However, his success com- 
pletely overbalanced these difficulties, and he 
made a heap of money. His specialty was a 
powder, which should cure any ailment, from 
old age to atoothache. This he sold in gor- 
geous boxes to an enormous extent, chatter- 
ing volubly and blowing his own trumpet vo- 
ciferously as he packed up and distributed the 
boxes. It is surprising that a people should 
continue to be cajoled by pretenders like Des- 
aburo, yet to this day, by visiting the fairs, 
either of the capital orthe country, one may 
see them in full swing, sweeping into their 
tills the hard-earned cash of the poor dolts 
who regard them almost as supernatural be- 
ings.—All The Year Round. 


whom at 





A BACHELOR’S DEFENCE. 


Bachelors are styled by men who have put 
their foot into it, as only half-perfected be- 
ings. Cheerless vagabonds, but half-a-pair of 
scissors, and many other titles are given 
them ; while, on the other hand, they extol 
their state as one of perfect bliss—that a 
change from earth to heaven would be some- 
what of doubtful good. If they are so 
happy, why don’t they enjoy their happiuess, 
and hold their tongues about it? What do 
half the men get married for? Simply that 
they may have some one to darn their stock- 
ings, sew buttons on their shirts, and trot 
their babies—that they may have somebody, 
as a married man once said, ‘‘to pull of their 
boots when they are a little balmy.” These 
fellows are always talking of the loneliness of 
bachelors. Loneliness indeed! Who is 
petted to death by ladies who have daughters, 
invited to tea and evening parties, and told to 
drop in when it is convenient? The bach- 
elor! Who strews flowers on the married 
man’s grave? His widow? Nota bit of it! 
She pulls down the tomb-stone that a six- 
weeks’ grief has set up in her heart, and goes 
and gets married again—she does! Who 
goes to bed early because time hangs heavily 
on his hands? The married man! Who has 
wood to split, house-hunting and marketing to 
do, the young ones to wash, and lazy servants 


to look after? The married man! Who is 
taken up for whipping his wife? The mar- 
ried man! Who gets divorced? The mar- 


ried man! Finally, who has got the Scrip- 
tures on his side! The bachelor! St. Paul 
knew what he was talking about—‘‘He that 
marries does well; but he that marries not 
does better.” 





Hloval and Religious, 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

At twenty-five we kill pleasure; at thirty- 
five we enjoy it; at forty we husband it; at 
fifty we hunt after it, and at sixty we regret 
it.— Langier. 


All errors spring up in the neighborhood of 
some truth; they grow round about it, and 
for the most part derive their strength from 
such contiguity. 

One of the hardest lessons to learn in life is 
that the man who differs with you, not only in 
opinions but in principles, may be as honest 
and sincere as yourself. 


The consummation of madness is to do 
what, at the the time of doing it, we intend to 
be afterwards sorry for; the deliberate and 
intentional making work for repentance.— /)r. 
Nevins. 


Upon all occasions of life which are not of 
the last importance, think as steadily and 
clearly as your capacity will allow you to do; 
compel that thought to bring you to some sort 
of conclusion, and then carry out the conclu- 
sion without consulting any human being. 
Clear thought, continuous thought, and si- 
lence—all exercised on the daily trifles of life 
—these habits, which are none of them diffi- 
cult, will so harden the mind as in a very 
short period to make it incapable of indecis- 
ion. 


Infinite toil would not enable you to 
away amist. But by ascending it little you 
may often look over it altogether. So it is 
with our moral improvement; we wrestle 
fiercely with a vicious habit which would have 
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no hold upon us if we would ascend into a 
higher atmosphere.—Christian Treasury. 


One pound of gold may be drawn into a 
wire that would extend around the globe. So 
one good deed may be felt through all time, 
and cast ite influence into eternity. Though 
done in the first flush of youth, it may gild 
the last hours of a long life, and form the 
brightest spot in it. Work while it is day. 
The night cometh.—Christian Treasury. 


When happy seasons end, and leave us sad, 
it is soothing to reflect that sadness will have 
an end also; that, as the sunshine has given 
place to the shadow, so the shadow will be 
succeeded by the sunshine again. ‘‘Joy is 
sown for the righteous; and gladness for the 
upright in heart.” 





WORK AND WAIT. 


A husbandman who many years 
Had ploughd his fields and sown in tears; 
Grew weary with his doubts and fears. 


“TI toilin vain! These rocks and sands 
Will yield no harvest to my hands; 
The best seeds rot in barren lands. 


“My drooping vine is withering; 
No promised grapes its blossoms bring; 
No birds among its branches sing. 


“My flock is dying on the plain, 
The heavens are brass—they yield no rain; 
The earth is iron—I toil in vain!” 


While yet he spake a breath had stirred 
His drooping vine, like wing of bird, 
And from its leaves a voice he heard 


“The germs and fruite of life must be 
Forever hid in mystery. 
Yet none can toil in vain for me 


“A mightier hand, more skilled than thine, 
Must hang the cluster on the vine, 
And make the fields with harvest shine. 


“Man can but work; God can create; 
But they who work, and watch, and wait, 
Have their reward, though it come lute 


“Look up to heaven! behold and hear 
The clouds and thunderings in thy ear 
An answer to thy doubts and fear.” 


He looked, and lo! a clond draped car, 
With trailing smoke and flames afar, 
Was rushing to a distant star. 


And every thirsty flock and plain 
Was rising up to meet the rain 
That came to clothe the fields with grain 


And on the clouds he saw again 
The covenant of God with men, 
Re-written with his rainbow pen. 


Seed time and harvest shall not fail, 
And though the gates of hell assail, 
My truth and promise shall prevail.” 





THE LITTLE FACES. 

If the irregular procession of children 
schoolward bound, which one meets on the 
streets, all wore ‘‘shining morning-faces,” 
what a bright and happy throng it would be! 
But some little ones we meet with traces of 
tears on their faces, and griet looking out un- 
timely from the childish eyes whose birthright 
is merriment. Hapless, defrauded ones, who 
go from impatient, fretful homes to the tasks 
of the schoolroom!—whose mothers forget 
that a cupful is as full as a brimming bucket, 
and that childish sorrows or disappointments 
are not small to those who have them to bear. 
How poorly those parents discharge their du- 
ties who send out their children for the day, 
unhappy! Could they know for one hour the 
desolation of the homes trom which the child- 
ren have gone forth for the last time, by reas- 
on of the epidemics which have wrought such 
havoc in many neighborhoods this spring, how 
patient, how watchful, how tender they would 
be! ‘It is never our tenderness that we re- 
gret,” says George Eliot, in speaking of those 
who are gone beyond our loving or our chid- 
ing. No, it is not our patience that comes 
back to mingle the bitterness of unavailing re- 
grets with our sorrow. Homes photograph 
themselves on the faces of their inmates; and 
& piteous picture is that limned on the sensi- 
tive surface of many an unhappy little counte 
nance that lingers behind its more fortunate 
mates. Is it your fault, sister or mother ?— 
Golden Rule ° 





THE WELL-BUILT CHRISTIAN. 


A well-built Christian is harmonious in all 
his parts. No one trait shames another. He 
is not a jumble of inconsistencies—to-day de- 
vout, to-morrow frivolous; to-day liberal to 
one cause, to-morrow niggardly toward an- 
other; to-day fluent in prayer, to-morrow 
fluent in polite falsehoods. He does not keep 
the fourth commandment on Sunday, and 
break the eighth commandment on Monday. 
He does not shirk an honest debt to make a 
huge donation. He is not in favor of temper- 
ance for other folks and a glass of toddy for 
himself. He does not exhort or pray at each 
of the few meetings he attends, to make up 
arrearages for the more meetings which he 
neglects. He does not so consume his spirit- 
ual fuel during revival seasons that he is cold 
as Nova Zembla during all the rest of the 


time; nor do his spiritual fervors out-run his 
well-ordered conversation.—Wr. 7. L. Cuy- 
ler. 








Wit and FZumor. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
JESTHETIC ADJEC- 
TIVES. 


BALLADE OF 


There be ‘‘subtle” and “sweet,” that are bad ones to 


sombre,” they say, had a run in its day; 
with “moody” and 





Y 

And 

rhere is much to be done yet 
“ , 

“raunt” and 


And ghastly” and “grimly,” and 
“grey,” 
wuld ever be “blithesome” (but me be ga\ 


We sl > 
goes with summer and 


And *‘splendent” nicely 
Seu, 

But of adjectives all—you must nx 

“Intense” is the adjective deare 


f say me nay 


tto me! 
rhe snows and the rose should be “plashing” and 
“fleet,” 
And ‘‘frantie’s” applied to Desire and Dismay; 
“ guine,” methinks, as the juice of the t 
iands of the king” in a general way 
The “lithe” Loves quicken, and sicken, and slay; 
The “bright breasts” sob of the fair and the free; 
But of plumage esthetic that feathers the jay, 


“Intense” is the adjective dearest to me! 


rere 


~ 


cu sangu 
“the } 


Art 


The maiden “intense” —let us sit at her feet 

And pelt her with arrows and blossoms of May, 
The matron “intense” is but rarely discreet, 

But the “singer intense,” in his “singing array,” 
Will melt all our hearts with a ‘troundelay ;” 

W hile “blithe” birds ‘‘carol” from tree to tree, 
And Art unto Nature doth simper and say, 

** ‘Intense’ is the adjective dearest to me!” 


Prince! it is surely as good as a play, 
lo see how the poets and critics agree, 
And of adjectives all that I use in my lay, 
“Intense is the adjective dearest to me 





WHITEW ASHED. 


The committee on internal improvements 
announced their readiness to make a special re- 
port. Some days ago brother Samuel Shin, 
one of the charter members of the club, was 
charged with drunkenness, and the committee 
was instructed to investigate and bring their 
findings before the lodge. The report was 
as follows : 

‘‘De charge was dat ona certain day and 
date Brudder Shin was noticed to fall down 
five times while gwine from a certain butcher- 
shop to his house, a distance of two blocks. 
lo’ white men an’ a boy testified to dis fack 
befo’ dis committee. Brudder Shin came 
befo’ de committee wid de statement dat when 
de wind am in de east an’ de air full o° ‘lec- 
tricity he am subject to blindness, as was de 
case dat day. His statement am s’ported by 
his wife an’ darter, who hev eben know him to 
fall down on de doah-step at midnight. Dis 
committee, takin’ all fings into considerashun, 
hez arrove at de conclushun dat Brudder 
Shin hez cl’ared hisself on de charge of 
drunkenness, an’ do so report.” 

There was a deep silence for half a minute, 
and then Brother Gardner quietly observed. 
‘*Brudder Shin, you hev been investigated an’ 
cl’ared of de charge, but in de fucher I want 
you to keep your eyes on de wedder-vanes 
aroun’ town, an’ when you see de wind 
shiftin’ do you make track for hum. We will 
now dissolve.”—Free J’ress. 





A Census Ertsope.—A census enumerator 
in St. Louis surprised a colored couple in the 
act of figating like wild cats. They suspended 
hostilities upon the approach of the census 
man and gazed with astonishment at the big 
book which he carried, ‘‘What do you want ?” 
the coloured man asked, ‘‘I am taking the 
census,’, said the enumerator, ‘‘I want your 
——”" You can’t git ours, kase we ain't 
got any,” said the colored man. ‘Do you 
see dat pot on de stove yonder? Look into 
it. You don’t see nothin’ in it,do you? I 
went to work on de levee dis mawnin’, and 
fore I left I gib Julia a dollah an’ a quarter to 
git dinner wid. White man, it’s dinner time 
now, ain't it? Of course it is, but dinner 
ain’t ready, nor likely to be. Dere ain't no 
pervision in de house neider, and de dollah 
an’ a quarter’s gone. Julia's done spent it 
for whiskey. Do you s’pose if she’d had 
senses she'd a spent dat dollah an’ a quarter 
for whiskey ? Bo you spose if I’d had senses 
I'd give her the dollar an’ a quarter? IJ guess 
not.” 





Tuere is a great deal of interesting con- 
versation going on over the telephone wires, 
if you have the machine open and listen. 
The message of a fond mother whose cherub 
bad eaten a watermelon or so too much, anda 
gentleman who had sent home a large red-fish 
for dinner, got mixed the other day. First 
voice—What shall I do about the baby? 
Second voice—Scrape all the scales off him, 
cut him open and have him dressed nicely for 
dinner with caper sauce. Ain’t he a whop- 


per? 





Rosson (after a long whist bout at the 
club)—*‘It’s awfully late, Brown. What will 
you say to your wife?” Brown (in a whisp- 
er)—‘‘Oh, I shan’t say much, you know— 
‘Good morning, dear,’ or something of that 





Tue minister stopped at a house last week, 
and sought to improve the time by giving an 
eight-year-old boy an instructive lesson in 
morality. ‘‘My boy,” said the minister “J 
have lived forty-five years, and have never 
used tobacco in any form, nor told a lie, nor 
uttered an oath, nor played truant, nor ——” 
“Gimminy crickets,” interrupted the lad, 
‘yer ain’t had any fun at all, have ye?” 





“On, yes, yes,” the old gentleman said, 
rather dubiously, while Laura was telling him 
about Tom’s ability and prospects. ‘Oh, 
yes; good enough prospects, I reckon, but 
he lacks energy. 
him; it takes him till about one o'clock in the 
morning to get started.” But she only mur- 
mured that it showed he was a ‘‘laster” with 
great staying qualities, and then the commit- 
tee rose.— Durlington Hawkeye. 





“‘Tn18 is a nice time of night for you to be 
coming in,” said a mother to her daughter, 
who returned from a walk at ten o'clock. 
‘*‘When I was like you,” continued she, ‘‘my 
mother would not allow me out later than 
seven o'clock.” ‘Ob, you had a nice sort of 
a mother,” murmured the girl. ‘I had, you 
young jade,” said the mother, ‘‘a nicer moth- 
er than ever you had.” 





Young Fred, a bashful yet persistent swain, 
Was very much in love with Mary Jane. 


One night she told him in her tenderest tone, 
“It is not good tor man to be alone.” 


Said Fred, “Just so, you darling little elf; 
I’ve often thought of that same thing myself.” 


while Fred was all agog, 
yourself a terrier dog.” 
He took the hint, and left 


Then said the lass, 
**You ought to buy 


A YounG lady, not accustomed to waltz- 
ing, at the earnest solicitation of a friend 
made the attempt in the city recently. When 
the music ceased another friend approached 
and said gayly: ‘Weil, I see you got through 
all right.” ‘*Yes,” 
was a tight squeeze." 





Aw old judge of the New York Supreme 
Court meeting a friend in a neighboring vil- 
lage, exclaimed, ‘‘Why, what are you doing 
here?” ‘I’m at work, trying to make an 
honest living,” was the reply. ‘*Then you'll 
succeed,” said the judge, ‘‘for you'll have no 
competition.” 


‘‘Mirrtam McCarrny.”—Your verses, en- 
titled ‘‘My Heart is Sad in Spring Time,” 
have, we repret to state, been received. 
Don't be worried, however, Miriam. As long 
as your liver keeps all right in spring time 
you will get along well enough.—(Chicago 
Tribune 


‘Dip you know,” said a cunning Yankee 
to a Jew, ‘‘that they hang Jews and donkeys 
together in Poland?” Indeed! then it is well 
that you and I are not there,” retorted the 
Jew. 


THe army-worm got as far as Boston when 
a miss with an eye-glass called it by its real 
name. It immediately laid down and died 
Philadelphia News. . 


A Nerwty-married man has discovered that 
the difference between an umbrella and a wo- 
man is that you can sometimes shut up the 
umbrella. 
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_ THe Great Boon Puriricr 


FOR TEN TIMES ITS COST. 


benefit | have received from the use of 
induces me to give my testimony in its 
it to be not only of great value for 
preventive of discases 
mer seasons 
times its cost. 
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Vegetine is sold by all Druggists. 











CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINES FAIL, 
tacts directly or Kidneys, Liver, | 


Bowels, i at once t 

HUNT'S REMEDY is a safe, sur r 
and t sha 

w niche a tr ‘ 

dic ’ t t t HUNTS REMI ) 


Rend ¢ hy 
WM. FE. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 
Prices, 75 cents and $1.25. | t 
cheapest. <A rdr stfor HUNT'S REM- 
EDY. Tal 


BISHOP SOULE’S 
LINIMENT 


Will positively cure nine-tenths of the 
worst cases of Sciatica (Sciatic Rheuma- 
tism) that can be produced. 


mutism, Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, | 


Sprains, Lame Back, &c., it has no equal 
on earth. 


It has cured cases given up by physicians as incur 
able However hopeless you may feel, 

Test Bishop Soule’s Liniment at once. 

Except for Burns, Bruises, Toothache, Sore Throat, 
light sprains, and VERY MILD cases of the above dis 
eases, always procure the large bottles. 

Large bottles, $1.50. Small bottles, 75 cents 

All Druggists sell BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT, 

F. W. RYDER & SON, Proprietors, No. 6 Boylston 
Hall. l2tf 
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4 
Y The Only Remedy }j 


THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 


This combined action gives it won- 
derfu l power to cure all diseases, 


Why Are We Sick ? 
fae Se ST SS ee 
Beeause we allow these great organs 
CAto become clogged or tor vd, and 
poisonous humorsare the rojore forced ¢ 
into the blood that should be expelled 
naturally, 








NESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, ped 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 


BILTOU 


DISFASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
A by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their, power to throw of 
e discase,_ ~~ é 

Why Suffer Rilions pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Const ipation? 
Why frichtened over disordered Kidneys } 

Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make «ix qtsof Medicine, 

* Gat it of your Drugaist, he wiil order i 
Jor you. Price, Zi, 
WELLS, BICLARDSON & C0., Proprictorg 
(Will send post paid.) Burlington, ve. 


Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 
MAS N ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win- 
ners of highest distinction at every 
AND 
HAMLIN upward. Catalogues free. MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tre- 
mont St., BOSTON; 46 East i4th 
ORGANS St., (Union Square,) NEW YORK; 
149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





Prices, 851, $57, 866, $54, $108 to $500 
and upward. Also for easy payments, 
$5 a month, or $6.38 a quarter and 





There’s no ‘get up’ about | 


was the reply, ‘‘but it | 


For Rheu- | 


| SELL, M. D., president of the 





world’s Fair for thirteen years. | 


-(uticura 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT purifies the blood, throug! 
the bowels, liver, kidneys and «kin. Curicura, ao 
Medicinal Jeliy, removes dead flesh and skin, renders 
healthy ulcers and old sores, allays inflammation, ite} 
ing and irritation of the skin and scalp. Curicuna 
MEDICINAL TOILET SOAP restores whiteness and 
beautifies the skin. CUTTIOURA SHtavine 
only medicinal soap expressly prepared for shaving 


SOAP ie the 


Salt Rheum for a Lifetime. 


I have had a most wonderful cure of Salt Kheu 
For seventeen years I suffered with Salt Kheum,; | 
had it on my head, face, neck, arms and lege. I was 
not able to walk, only on my hands and knees, for on: 
I have not been able to help myself for eight 


year. 
years. I tried hundreds of remedies; not one had the 
| least effect. The doctors said my case was incural|: 
| So my parents tried everything that came along. | 


| saw the advertisement and concluded to try Curict 
REMEDIES The first box of CUTICURA brought t 
Humor to the surface of my skin. It would droy 
as it came out, until now I am entirely well. All | 
can say is, I thank you most heartily for my curs 
WILL MCDONALD 
1315 BUTTERFIELD ST., 
CuicaGco, ILL., March 4, 1879 


Psoriasis. 

I have been afflicted for nineteen yeara with Peoria 
sis, and have spent hundreds of dollars for doctors and 
atuff they call blood purifiers. Doctors did not know 
what to call my I would ecratch nigitea unt 
I ecratched myrelf raw; then it would dry and for: 
into senles, which would all be scratched off next nig 
and = «# on I have cen completely cured by the 
CuTicuRA REMEDIES THOMAS DELANY 
Conxcorp Sv., Custom MILL, 

Memrnis, TeENN., June 16, 1879, 


disease 


Were & 
Washingtor 


curt 
Ports 
Street, Boston, 
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MALT BITTERS 


mann m OO OOOO 
DPBS MMNnwy YY D4" 


MALT AND “25 
DD wiz of civilized life, ities at the bottom o 


half our misery It isthe rock apon which many 
our usiness ventures have split It clouds the mi 


URA REMEDIES are prepares 
Chemists and Drugygists 
and are for sale by all Druggiste 


it 
vitality 





weakens dy, eys upon the 

Where shal tind relief from this morbid, melan 
choly misery MALT BITTERS! At once a med 

cine and a food, this wonderful nutrient and invig 

rant builds up enfeebled digestion, regulates the flow 
of the gastric tices, dissoly ind a milates every 
article of diet, and cures Headache, Dizziness, Bilious 
Attacks, Palpitationof the Heart, Nervousness, Sleep 


essness, Melancholy, and athousand other morbid 


forms assumed by Dyspepsi: 
MALT BITTERS are prey 


ared without ferment 


tion from Canadian BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 
and warranted superior to all other forms of malt 
medicine, while free from the objections urged against 
mait liquors 

Ask for MALT BiITTEKS prepared by the MA 


and see that every bottle bears 


duly SIGNED and enclosed 


BiTTEKS COMPANY, 
tue TRADE MARK LABEL, 
in WAVE LINES as seen in cut 

MALT BITTERS are for sale by all Druggists 
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TRADE MARK 


THE 


SS 
NERVE FOO 


PURE 
f) MANUFACTURED 


: Vegetable 
CE Power 


CEPHALINE! 


| Isaconcentrated NERVE FOOD of unparalleled 
4 excellence t affords instant relief and permanent 
cure for Nervous, Bilious and Sick Headaches ; 
Dyspepsia, Epilepsy: Paralysis: Heart Dis- 











eases; Nervous Prostration; Sleeplessness 
Tremors ani all Nervous Complaints. | 
safe Substitute and Cure for Opium and Stimu- 
lants. Cures Newvousness in ¢ wes of adu 
or children. A thorou uceess in Vegetable ¢ 
| istry uy of your Druggist, or we will mail it, post 
| paid, wpon receipt of price, 50c. per box; Six 
boxes for $2.50. 
rhe Aromatic Vegetable ound, HEALY'S 





} 
passes ther remedies for 
{ Female Weaknesses. 
n cured by them, and 


TONIC PILLS, « 
the Permanent Cur 
Thousands of Wor 


have bee 
iby Druggiets, or will be mail 
rice, $1.00 per box: 6 bozes 


éd upon receipt of | 
pamphlets of the above 


+a 
$5.00. Send for luable 
emedies Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO., 


13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


25 


W. H. JEWETT & CO.. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PIANO FORTES. 


Wareroom, 576 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 
No trouble to show goods. 


I WARRANT ONE BOTTLE A 
per t cure tor ail the worst! ne 
of PILES, twotofourin the worst 





cases of LEPROSY, SCROFULA, 
PSORIASIS, CANCER, LCZEMA, 
SALT RHEUM RHEUMATISM, 
KIDNEYs, IYSPEPSIA, 4 
| TARR, and all SKIN and BLOOD 
| liseases. Entirely Vegetable In 


f ternal and external us The won 
riulcuresithas cted the past 
20 years, FOR SU SMALL AN AMOUNT OF MONEY. haa 
caused opposition toits sale. Sentbyv expresstoa parts 
t eceiptof 61 pert bottle, imoney ret Or 

Rand for - 








tifa ir 1 "al 
H. D. FOWLE, Che 


KNOW THYSELF. 


ju untold miseries that result 
\ from indiscretion in early lite 
4 may be alleviated and = cured 
‘ Those who doubt this assertion 
4 should purchase the new medical 
work published by the PEABODY 
MDDICAL INSTITUTE, Boston, 
entitled THE SCIENCE OF 
LIFE; or, SELF-PRESER- 









| 
| 





PM ie VATION. Exhausted vitality, 
nervous and physical debility, or vitality impaired | 
| the errors of youth or too close application to busines« 
| may be restored and manhood regained 
| Iwo hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just 
| published, It is a standard medical work, the best in 
the English language, written by a physician of great 
experience, to whom was awarded a gold and jewelled 


|} medal by the National Medical Association. It con 
| tains beautiful and very expensive engravings rhree 
hundred pages, more than 40 valuable prescriptions tor 
all forms of prevailing disease, the result of many years 
of extensive and successful practice, either one ot 
which is worth ten times the price of the book, Bound 
| in French cloth; price only $1, sent by mail post paid 
The London ives: “No person should be 
| without this valuable book The author is a noble 
benefactor.” 
An illustrated sample sent to all on receipt of 6 cents 





| for postage 
rhe author refers, by permission, to Hor. P. A. BIS 
Nationa Medical A 


sociation 


Address Dr. W. H. PAR 

KER, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, HEAL 
Boston, Mase. The author 

may be consulted on all dis 

eases requiring skill and THYSELF 
experience. ly52 


'f he Purest and Best Medicine ever mado, 


A combination of Hops, Buchu, Mandrake 
and Dandelion, with allthe best and most cura 
tive properties of all other Bitters makes the great- 
est Blood Purifier, Liver Regulater, and Lise 
and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 

No disease or il! health can possibly long exist 
where Hop Bitters are used, 80 varied and perfect 
are their operations. 

They give new life and vigor to the aged and Infirm, 
To all whose employments cause trregularity of 
the bowels or urinary o ,or whorequire an Ap 
petinee Tonic ard mijd? ulant, Hop Bitters are 
ovaiuable without int cating. 

No matter what your feelings or symptons are, 
what the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitters 
Don’t wait until you are sigk, but if you only feel 
tters at once, 
5 - Ithas saved hundreds. 
$500 will be paid for a case they will not eure © 
help. Do noteuffer nor let your friends suffer, bu 
use and urge them to use Hop Bitters. 

Remember, Hop Bitters ts no vile drnered, drunk 
en nostrum, but the Purestand Best Medicine eve 
made; the “Invalides Friend and Hope,” and 
no person or family should be without them. 
Get some this day. 



















































One Hop Pap for Stomach, Liver and Kidneys 4 
superior to all others. Ask Druggists. 

D. I. C. ts an absolute and Irresistable cure fo 

Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and narcotics. 

All sold by druggists, Hop Bitters Mfr, Co, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


>» Send for Circular, Aa 
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AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
makers. By mail, 30 cta. Circulars 
J. 8. BIRCH & OO., 38 Dey St..N.Y. 






SOLD»: 


2bteows 
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AN 
pepsi 


EW TREATMENT fyessorvirmntion: Achim 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dys«- 
ram, Headache, Debility, Neuralg 
and ali Chronic and Nervous Disorders 
ACTS DIRECTLY upon the great nervons and organic centres, 
and cures by a natural pr 


HAS EFFECTED 


* 


im Kheamatism, 





REMARKABLE CURES, which are 


attracting wide attentic 
HA 


Pe in 


been Is yt 
'S STRONG 










intelligence.” 
by this new t 





S$ y and a 
ADMINISTERED B 


. — Arthur's Home Magazine 

and positive results of this treatment.” - ‘ 
HE ox YCEN HOME TREATMENT contains two months’ supply, with 

inhaling apparatus and full directions for use 

N eA Treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving the history of this new 


ution, 
USED BY Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of Rich. 
. Wm. D. Kelley, T. 8 

venefited. and to whom we refer’ by permission, 
LY EN 
testimony to its curative power fror 
Lutheran Observer. 
atment seem more like miracles than cases of natural heal- 


8. Arthur, and others who have 


2 “ We have the most unequivocal 
n nany persons of high character and 
“The cures which have been obtained 












“ There is no donbt as to the genuineness 
Boston Journal af Commerc 





large record of most remarkable cures. Write for it. Address 
NHALATION Dra. STARKEY & PALEN, 
s 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE "scaute* 


Surpasses all others in quantity and quality of 


CREAMERY. 


butter made, It secures matured and ripened cream. 


Which makes butter of the best texture, flavor, and of unequaled keeping quality. It excludes files, dust 
e 


and odors; isconstantly at the correct tem 
saves three-fourths the labor. It ca 
the best labor saving devices. No floats or 
largest yield. Befor bu 
trated circular to 


rature (58° to #)*); has room for 
n be used with eitherice or water, and both summer and winter. 
FERGUSON CONCUSSION GHURN isthe best. It combines scientific principleswith 
0. dies. Brings the butter in granular form, and secures the 


ther C Crea 
HE FERGUSON MEG CO. Burlington, Vt. iellable Agents Wanted. 


cream and butter, and 


mer; Orany pans, or cans, send for la’ illus- 





hese ute 





sort. She'll say the rest.” 
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Semen 


